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THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


One of the most remarkable things about the Bible is that 
it begins with the story of the Creation, and draws a most sub- 
lime picture of the process which took place during the six 
days or periods in which the world was prepared for the abode 
of man. 

This work took place in successive days or ages and involved 
great changes on the surface of the earth, the creation of 
man being the last and crowning work. 

Such is the first record, but history cannot be said to have 
begun at that time, for history concerns the activities and im- 
provements and changes made by man, after the work of crea- 
tion was finished. It was after the seventh day that man began 
his career, but even then there was no history, for history im- 
plies a record, and there could be no record until there was the 
means of making one by writing or otherwise. Infact we may 
say that history did not begin, until about the time of the 
Deluge, a time when great improvements had been made and 
much skill had been acquired. 

I. There are, to be sure, traditions which have been handed 
down from antediluvian times, but we have to wait until the 
human events had actually taken place, before a record could be 
made. We see, then, the value of these records which consti- 
tuted the “beginnings of history,” for these we find are con- 
firmations of the story which is contained in the Bible, and are 
striking illustrations of the correctness of the Mosaic account. 
It is true that the pagan records are tinged with vagaries and 
monstrosities which prevailed in the so-called sacred books of 
the heathen and pagan nations, but the very contrast teaches 
us to prize the Bible story all the more. The record, to be sure, 
is confined to the first tour chapters of the Book of Genesis, | but 
it is confirmed by all parts of the book aisey heed 3 see 3" 

The third chapter of Genesis bégiks ¢ 
human race, a history which has. béen’ marked all the way’: 
through by temptations, and by sins and violations, df* the laws 
of God. The story of Cain and Apef; brings | before us the 
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division of the two classes, for the descendants of Cain, who 
went out and built a city, were wicked, but the descendants of 
Seth were called the sons of God. The next record is that the 
sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair, and 
took to them wives, all which they chose, and from them the 
race of giants arose. 

Whether alphabetical characters were in use or not, the 
traditions show that ancient records were kept even in ante- 
diluvian times. The testimony comes from Babylonia that 
tablets were buried before the Flood, and afterwards dug up 
and preserved as a record of the past. But we need not go to 
these ancient tablets, for if we look up to the sky we shall find 
the golden letters which 
reveal to us the condition 
which prevailed -efore the 
Flood. For, we see not 
only the image of the ser- 
pent in the north, but of 
the harp and lyre and 
chair, near the zenith, and 
recognize the fact that 
there were inventions and 
signs of progress long be- 
fore the _ constellations 
were read in the sky. 
Lacouperie has shown a 
very early connection be- 
tween the civilization of 
the Euphrates Valley and 
China, and that the lunar 
zodiac was Euphratean in 
its origin. 

Schliemann also found 
evidences of civilization at 
Troy, for images of the 
bull, ox, horse, cow, dog, 
goat, eagle, serpent, fish 
and lion were common there. He also found that the con- 
stellations appeared on the shield of Achilles, but the shield 
of Hercules bore a mighty serpent with the heads of twelve 
snakes. Astronomy and arithmetic came to the Hellenes from 
the Phoenicians, though the Hittites were known to have mi- 
grated from the Persian Gulf even before the Phcenicians. The 
very symbols and weapons which they carried in their hands, 
showed that they were just coming out from barbarism. 

__ 31. ‘Ehere ar¢;ltowever, besides the traditions many things that 
give liats-as tothe eatly-condition of mankind and his progress 
“toward the historic stage. Among these, we may refer to the 

symbols:which were mingled with the mythology which pre- 
.vailed. The symbols’-and the myths, however, corresponde 
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closely, and together indicate the condition and beliefs of the 
peage in those early days. 

he figures embodied in the constellations also show that 
there was a progress trom savagery to civilization among other 
races, for the bear and the serpent are seen near the north pole, 
but the ship and the chariot, the lyre and the harp are found 
on the ecliptic. In fact the history of human progress may be 
read in the images which have been exhumed, as well as in the 
star pictures in the sky, for mythology was embodied in both. 

The great Chinese dragon, so conspicuous in every public 
and private edifice, as well as on the national banner of the 
Chinese Empire, indicated everything that was sacred and the 
stamp and symbol of royalty. It was blazoned on all the 
temples and the furniture of the houses, and interwoven in the 
vestments of the chief nobility. The mystic serpent extends 
into the mythology of every nation of Greece and Rome; was 
worshipped by the Druids, and is found among the mounds and 
monuments of America. 

This symbol which is seen upon the surface of the earth, as 
well as in the sky above, perpetuates the Bible story, and illus- 
trates the antiquity of the serpent symbol. ‘he Bible furnishes 
an account, that as far as it extends is perfectly true, for it is 
perpetuated by the constellations of.the sky as well as the 
mounds and monuments of the earth, and was known to the 
prehistoric tribes of America, as well as to the historic people 
of Asia. They have been traced out by many in modern days, 
and their strange shapes have often excited wonder, though 
those who are familiar with the mythology of thc Eastern 
nations have readily understood their meaning and realized 
their source. 

The symbols were not all confined to the earth, for the con- 
stellations in the sky are full of them, and these furnish infor- 
mation as to the religious beliefs which prevailed, as well as the 
stage of progress which had been reached. We recognize, also, 
the belt of Orion, who stands like a giant in the sky. 

The period in which these constellations were drawn on the 
scroll of the heavens above is supposed to have been very early, 
perhaps as early as the time of the Flood, or at least as ancient 
as the monuments, which have been so long buried. They, 
however, illustrate the skill of man and his capacity. 

A common supposition is that musical instruments are 
modern, but we read in Genesis that even before the Flood, the 
tiller of the ground and dweller in tents and the owner of 
cattle were all nomads, and that Jubal was the father of all such 
as handle the harp and the organ. Tubal Cain was the in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron, the forerunners 
of modern tools. 

It should be said here, that the Mosaic story of the Deluge 
is not the only historic account, for recent discoveries have 


*, shown that there were tablets contained in the palaces or 
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temples of Babylon which were older than the days of Moses. 
In fact Moses wrote after at least a thousand years had passed, 
and long after writing was known both in Babylonia and Egypt. 
This, however, does not conflict with the view that he was in- 
spired, for his description shows plainly that he had a belief in 
the personality of God, and 
had inherited from Abra- 
ham and the patriarchs a 
view of God’s covenant 
which was entirely differ- 
ent from anything which 
the pagan writers had either 
adopted or _ transmitted. 
History implies a record, 
but there could be no record 
until there was some method 
of writing, or some method 
of transmitting informa- 
tion, other than the word 
of mouth. 

These constellations show 
the mythology which pre- 
vailed, and give hints as to 
the real beliefs of the pagan 
nations of the earth, but 
they also show the con- 
trasts between pagan and christian nations. We speak of the 
stars as golden letters, and they are such, for they show the 
glory of God as recorded in His works and suggest the grand- 
eur of His presence and the beauty of Histhrone. His trail- 
ing garments are seen in the evening sky, and His shining 
presence is suggested in the brightness of the setting sun. 

All of the works of creation existed long before the page 
of history was opened, and yet it is doubtful whether the power 
and presence of God was felt and known, as it is at the present 
time when history has made such progress. The revelation of 
God is contained both in His works and in His word, and there 
is no reason why man should not be able to read God’s will in 
both. These, however, are only the shadows of His presence. 
They existed and were recognized in prehistoric times, but his- 
tory and revelation have shown the personality of God, even 
more than have His works. 

We do not need to go to Egypt, or Babylonia, or Phoenicia 
to find pictures or familiar symbols, for we may see in the sky 
objects which remind us of the beginnings of history. We 
learn from the constellations in the sky, as well as the monu- 
ments upon the earth, about the mythology which prevailed 
long ago in the lands of the East. The constellations are full 
of mythology, but the monuments are often full of symbolism. 
We are conducted back to the period of the first separation of 
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families up to the Deluge, or even beyond that, to the time 
when the post-diluvian race made but one people, and it is not 
improbable that astronomy or astrology was cultivated previ- 
ously to the Deluge itself, Sir David Brewster says: 

“ From the general view of the astronomy of the ancients, 
the evidence necessarily led to the conclusion that the rules and 
facts of the Egyptian, Chaldean, Hindu and Chinese:astronomy 
are but the wrecks of a great system of astronomical science, 
which was carried to a high degree of perfection in the early 
ages of the world.” 

The constellations reveal to us the stage of progress which 
prevailed in those early days, for we recognize the harp and the 
lyre and the chair, as well as the horns of Taurus, the ox; the 
belt of Orion, and the form of the twins; though we find that the 
constellations of the Egyptians were different from those of the 
Greeks, for the Theban tomb presents a series of animal figures 
such as the hippopotamus, the crocodile, the tiger and lion, all 
of which were the totems of the different tribes. 

There were, however, certain constellations, such as the 
great bear, the serpent and the pleiades, which were as well 
known to the North American lotiens as they were to the 
ancient inhabitants of the East. 

There are allusions to the constellations in the Book of Job, 
which show the effect which was produced by these figures 
even upon those who had recognized the work of God’s hands. 
The constellations carry us back to the earliest period of his- 
tory, and give to us a sense of kinship even to the pagans, 
which learned so early to depict the objects with which they 
were familiar in their own houses. It is not merely to the 
nations of the East, which are mentioned in the Sacred 
Word, such as the Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians, or 
even the Greeks and Romans, but such far off nations as the 
Chinese and the Japanese that we are carried by the study of 
the stars. 

Mr. Norman Lockyer has given a star map representing the 
precessional movement of the celestial pote from the year 
4000 B.C. to the year 2000 A. D.. He says: “ The first bit of 
solid information bearing upon ancient Egyptian constellations 
was gained at the temple of Denderah. This temple was pointed 
within a few degrees of north. At the northeast corner of the 
temple is a device to represent the sunlight falling on a statue 
of a goddess of the shrine. Investigations have shown that the 
zodiac has reference to a great many celestial phenomena of 
the utmost importance, but’ brings out the fact that it is im- 
— to disconnect the Egyptian mythology from astrology. 

he stars represent different mythological personages sailing 
along in boats. Above them we get half the zodiac, the signs 
of the ram, the bull and the twins. In the center of the zodiac 
we have a jackal and the Little Bear, the thigh and the Great 
Bear. Now, from these constellations we learn what animals 
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abounded in Egypt and Babylonia. One mythological form 
represents the hippopotamus and jackal. These carry us back 
to a time 7,000 years ago, and show not only the changes which 
have taken place in the sky itself, but upon the face of the 
earth.” A conflict was suggested between a people who wor- 
shipped the rising sun and another who worshipped the circum- 
polar stars. In the sequel] there is an astronomical suggestion 
of two distinct raees. 


III. There is, however, an important lesson which comes 
from the study of stars. It is the very lesson which is taught 
in the Book of Genesis, viz.: the conflict between good and evil. 

This conflict between the elements, symbolized by the ser- 
pent in the sky, represented by the constellations, was recog- 
nized at an early date, and has: been embodied in the arehitec- 
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ture of Asia as well as that of America. There are in India, 
temples in which the many-headed serpent is represented as 
climbing a tree, is placed at the very entrance, while at the side 
of the serpent are arches of the sky with ornaments above the 
arches. 

Other objects in nature were chosen to represent the 
conflict between the god of evil and darkness and the god 
of light and good, for images of the leopard, hyena and wild 
boar were chosen as representing the gods of evil and darkness 
on account of the ravages on flocks and crops which were made 
by these animals. On the other hand, there was the representa- 
tion of the rainbow in the form of a goddess with the feet and 
hands touching the earth, and the body spanning the sky; be- 
low and above the sky were the stars, which shone out upon 
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every side. Even the course of the seasons was symbolized by 
the constellations. 

The struggle between light and darkness, and good and evil, 
began very early, according to the symbolism found in all 
mythologies. In Egypt. it was personified by the struggle of 
Osiris, or Horus, with Apophis, the sun, and the serpent; as 
among the Greeks by Uranus and Tyho, or light and dark- 
ness. These primordial elements were at the basis of myth- 
ology, and probably preceded all personal elements of religion. 
The mysterious name was considered a real and divine being, 
and for this reason it was not often spoken, but some other 
word was used. In the Hebrew Adonai and Elohim were the 
words, but afterwards a new name was given, Yahveh or Jehovah. 

The tree of life, and the tree of good and evil, were the first 
symbols which represented the distinction between holiness and 
sin, and innocense and guilt. It was prophetic and served to 
interpret the divine will. The famous oak of the diviners, near 
Shechem; the palm tree, under which Deboralr prophesied; the 
oak of Ophrah, where the angel appeared to Gideon; the mul- 
berry trees in which God was made known by “ going in their 
top,” were all symbols, just as the asherah or pillar was. The 
tree behind which the serpent uprears itself and from which the 
woman plucks the fruit, was alsoasymbol, These were known 
before the art of writing was introduced. The growth from 
symbolism to the use of letters was slow, and came through 
pictographs and through the cuneiform writing; the one be- 
ing used upon paper, the other upon tablets of clay. 

This symbolism, once accepted, increased more and more. 
It ran in parallel lines with the alphabet and continued long 
after the art of writing was known to the nations of the East. 
The struggle of Osiris. or Horus, with darkness, according to a 
symbolism found in all mythology, naturally resembled good 
and evil. The first was prominent in the mythology of the 
Egyptians. 

The pagan tribes contemplated the Divine Being under the 
aspect of a certain phenomena of nature, in fact, as their 
nature god, and so worshiped the sun and moon and the ele- 
ments, but the true believers have from the outset worshiped 
a true god, who was holy and dwelt in heaven, and was wor- 
shiped by the angels. 

Miss E. M. Plunket has given a description of the constel- 
lations and the date at which they may be supposed to have 
a She says: “On the celestial sphere many serpents 
and dragons are represented, but the far-reaching constellation 
Hydra exceeds all others in its enormous length from head to 
tail. Almost irresistibly the conviction forces itself upon the 
mind that it was 4000 B. C, that this baleful figure first traced 
in image upon the sky, fitly to represent the power of the 
physical darkness. The dark mid-winter season was the time 
of. the Hydra’s greatest glory.” 
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The Accadian calendar gives us a date when the winter sol- 
' stices coincided with the sun’s entrance into the first degree of 
the constellation Aries. The date in round numbers will be 
6000 B.C. The constellation Sagittarius, an archer, half man, 
half horse, is not a figure of Grecian invention, but it is to be 
met with depicted on Babylonian monuments. 

It is of some moment to note the resemblance between the 
idea connected with the constellation Aquarius, among the 
astronomers in countries as far away as China and Mesopatamia. 

There’ were variations in the constellations among the 
nations, for in Babylonia the fourth constellation of the zodiac 
was the tortoise, and not a 
crab. Andin Egypt it was 
Scarabeus, or the beetle, in- 
stead of thetortoise. Libra 
was known among the dif- 
ferent nations, for in the 
Great Hall of Judgment in 
Egypt, the souls of men 
were weighed in the bal- 
ance by Osiris. Capricorn 
seems to have been known 
in Egypt as early as 6000 
B.C., for the goat’s horns 
are portrayed in Egypt as 
springing out of a ram’s 
head. 

The ancestors of the 
Egyptians and all the great 
civilized nations of antiqu- 
ity followed the same cal- 
endar, and had about the 
same constellations, such 
as Pisces, Gemini, Virgo 
and Sagittarius, as early as 
4000 B. C., and some of 
them as early 6000 B. C. 

Bootes was depictcd in 
the vault of heaven as pre- 
siding over the northern sky, and Sagittarius with a bow and 
arrow, and the composite figure of the Centaur, or archer, half 
man and half horse, was added in later ages. 

The two stars called the Twins were associated by the 
Greeks with the two heroes, Castor and Pollux, both of whom 
possessed immortality. 

The constellations have been denominated ancient, for their 
position relative to the solstitial and equinoctial c olures gves 
them a date as early as 5744, or nearly 6000 B.C. The con- 
stellations may, then, well be called ancient, but what is more 
important. they suggest degrees of progress and that a certain 
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number of inventions prevailed in the world at the very early 
date of 6000 B. C. 

IV. The history of ancient architecture carries us back to 
the prehistoric period, but shows to us another element which 
constituted the beginnings of history. The first specimen 
brought before us is that which was embodied in Noah’s ark. 
There are, to be sure, allusions to cities which were built by the 
descendants of Cain, but there is no definite description of them. 
It appears that the size of the ark and its very shape was given 
to Noah when he was commanded to build the ark. The next 
specimen of architecture, if it can be so called, is the altar 
which Noah built upon the mountain, and on which he offered 
the burnt sacrifices. It was not long after this, that there was 
the record of the building of the Tower of Babel. The form 
of this tower is uncertain, but it is supposed to have-been in 
terraces, similar to the towers which survived for many ages in 
the same region. 

We may go back to the days of Noah for the history of 
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architecture, but we trace its beginnings even to a much earlier 
date. The monuments of Babylonia bear testimony to the 
truthfulness of the Bible story. 

The Persians are supposed to have borrowed their archi- 
tecture from the Babylonians, but they introduced a different 
style, for the temples were built with porches in front of them, 
with lofty columns to support the projecting roof. The orna- 
ments above the columns were, however, very different from 
those which were afterwards introduced by the Greeks. These 
ornaments were in the shape of bulls’ heads with projecting 
horns, similar to those which can be seen in the illustration. 
It is uncertain whether the winged bulls which were placed as 
guards in the palaces of Babylonia preceded or followed these 
bulls’ heads, which were so common among the Persians, but 
they belonged to a very early period of architecture. An in- 
teresting fact is to be noted here: that the constellation of 
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Taurus has the same shape as the ornament at the head of 
the column. 

Another cut represents the winged bulls which were placed 
at the entrance to the palaces of Babylonia They were in- 
tended both as ornaments and objects of teligious regard, for 
they represent the divinities which were worshipped by the 
Babylonians. 

The Book ot Genesis makes reference to the cherubim 
which were placed at the entrance to the Garden of Eden, 
some have imagined that these had the same shape as the 
images which were afterwards placed in the palaces, but the 
story of Abraham and his departure from Ur-of the-Chaldes 
seems to contradict this. The constellation Taurus can still be 
recognized in the sky. 

It will be remembered that Abraham was bidden to look up 
to the sky and count the stars for multitude, when the angel 
visited him at his tent. It even seems plausible that Abraham 
took these constellations into account when he received the 
promise of a numerous posterity and the possession of the land 
in which he was then a sojourner. 

Yhe patriarchal age is supposed to have preceded the historic 
age, and yet architecture evidently prevailed both in Babylonia 
and in Egypt during the entire period when the patriarchs were 
dwelling in tents. 

The history of architecture carries us back to a very early 
period, and brings us through the entire patriarchal age, and even 
through the time of the Judges to the days ‘of Solomon, but 
architecture prevailed both in Chaldea and in Egypt long be- 
' fore this time. The samie may be said of the history of art, for 
various images are coming to light, which carry us back to an 
early date in the history of the East. Some of these images 
are dressed in long garments, but they carry in their hands 
weapons which are symbols-of the lightnings and of the Nature 
powers. Some of them have birds’ heads for faces, and wings 
on their shoulders; others have human faces, with tall caps 
upon their heads, but bear in their hands standards on which 
are maces which have exactly the same shape as the banner 
stones which were common in America in prehistoric times. 
These were the personifications of the Nature powers. The 
forked spear represented the lightning; the hammer represented 
the thunder; while the wings symbolized the clouds. Plates 
previously given show divinities with birds’ heads, bearing in 
one hand those forked lightniug symbols, and in the other 
peculiar symbols resembling those found among the mounds of 
America. These were Hittite divinities rather than Babylonian, 
Pe they show the symbolism which prevailed throughout the 

ast. 

These fabulous creatures appeared before the days of 
Hammurabi, and show the superstitions which prevailed. Anu, 
the god of the sky, or of the celestial ocean, stood at the head 
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ot the Babylonian pantheon. He had a son Inlilla, who was 
god of the air, and a grandson of Ea, the god of the earth. 
Anu, Bel and Ea formed the earliest triad of divinities in 
Babylonia. Ishtar, the daughter of Ea, the personification 
of the celestial ocean, the mistress of the air, was the wife of 
Bel; while Ishtar was also the planet god, the god of the 
morning and evening stars. 

This gives the same idea which is common among the Greeks, 
that there were families among the gods, but differed from them 
in that all their exploits were performed upon the earth. We 
are, however, carried back to the beginnings of history by these 
various stories. 

There was, however, a domestic life whlch prevailed in the 
earliest period. A picture of Ur Nina surrounded by his own 
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sons and pages is given by a tablet which was discovered by 
De Sarzec in Babylonia. The king is clothed ina coarse, short 
skirt, divided into three parts, with a belt or sash around the 
waist. In order to express the dignity of the king in his posi- 
tion, he is, after the manner of the Oriental and Chinese people, 
represented as a giant, and his ‘children and servants around 
him appear like dwarfs. The cuneiform inscriptions are numer- 
ous; but one inscription begins near the mouth of the king, as 
though representing words flowing from his mouth or spoken by 
him. Other inscriptions are seen on the skirts of the figures. 
All the figures are represerted as having bald heads, and the 
upper part of the body is naked. The faces are very much 
alike. This is one of the earliest specimens. é 
There is no tradition among the pagan races which refers to 
the building of cities, and we must regard the Scripture record 
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as more ancient. The evidences, however, comes to us from 
ancient nations of the earth, that there were uncivilized tribes 
and creatures of a low order, some of these dwelt in caves; 
others in trees; others among the mountains, who were all 
nearly as wild as the animals which they hunted. The story 
abounds among them that the Flood swept into the very val- 
leys in which they dwelt, and so was local, as the story given 
in the Bible seems to indicate that the Deluge was confined to 
that region. 

V. The story of the culture heroes comes in before the historic 
period. Noah was the first of all these. He is mentioned in 
the Bible, and his family is supposed to have repeopled the 
world. It is a strange fact that the same story of the Flood is 
scattered all over the earth, and the repeopling of the world 
appeared after this event. In the Bible the world is repeopled 
and a fair degree of progress was made in antediluvian times; 
but in nearly all pagan nations, the flood came after the time of 
the cave-dwellers, and the first peopling of the earth occurred 
when the people came out from the caves. 


The study of the culture heroes which are described in the | 


Old Testament brings us into contact with the early records of 
history. These heroes are placed quite late in the history of 
Israel, but they resemble those heroes which appeared else- 
where just before the dawn of history. It will be understood 
that the patriarchal age followed soon after the time of the 
Flood, but it carries us back to the ancient cities of Babylon 
and Assyria. They, however, are in great contrast to the kings 
and monarchs of Babylonia, for these were surrounded by the 
‘magnificence of their palaces, and are supposed to have lived 
amid great elegance. Such was the case, even with the early 
monarchs and despots whose records are contained in the 
cuneiform tablets. 

The culture heroes of the Eastern Hemisphere remind us of 
those which prevailed on the American continent in prehistoric 
times, for there was the same contests between the good and 
the evil, the God of Life and the God of Death. 

The tragedy of the fall seems to have been prominent 
among all prehistoric races, and resembles that which is 
described in the Bible. In Persia the story of Ormuzd re- 
sembles that of Adam while in the Garden of Eden, for 
heaven was his destiny on condition that he should be humble 
of heart and pure in thoughts. Ahriman, the evil one, re- 
sembled the serpent, who was a tempter, but Ormuad was adored 
by the Persians, and Ahriman was-held up to execration. They 
say Ormuzd gave us the earth, the water, the trees, the animals, 
the sun and stars; but the lie entered into the thoughts of the 
first pair and altered their dispositions. Ahriman deceived 
them and sought only to seduce them. . 

The Turanian race manifested a decided tendency to wor- 
ship with superstitious terror the powers whick .hey regarded 
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as infernal, dark and malevolent. The vast Tartarus in the 
depth of itsabyss. Aristophanes says: ““ Dark chaos and night 
existed, and in the beginning dark Nubus Tartarus, but neither 
earth, nor air, nor sky were then.” 

Among the ancient Medes the Yezidis were devil worship- 
ers, who worshiped only the evil principle, because they say 
worship has no other object but to appease the divine power, 
that the good principle has no need to “ appeased. 

The civilization of Phrygia was intermediate between the 
Lydian and the Dorian, but in Phrygia there was a develop- 
ment of some most monstrous conceptions and barbaric wor- 
ship which led to frenzied dances and voluntary mutilations. 

A similar tragedy occurred in Central America in prehistoric 
times, as that between Baldur and Lokiin Scandinavia. Quet- 
zalcoatl, the fair god, was plotted against by Huitzilopochtli, 
the god of death, and was driven from his throne, and finally 
took his phantom canoe and made his way across the ocean and 
disappeared. We find then, this tragedy conspicuous ia all the 
sacred bocks and systems of mythology throughout the world, 
and are impressed with the resemblance of the story in its de§ 
tails. The story belongs to a comparatively late period, but 
prevailed in widely-scattered places. 

The Scandinavian mythology gives us the same contrast, 
for Odin was regarded as the chief god, and was worshipped as 
one who was without reproach; but Thor was the thunderer, 
who reminds us of Jupiter. The hammer in the hands of Thor, 
reminds us of the forked weapon which was in the hands of the 
god of the Hittites, who was the god of storm. 

Odin in Valhalla was the commander of all the gods. He 
was the commander of all the poets, and was held in esteem 
and veneration. Thor was originally the chief god, but his 
supremacy was threatened by the growing cult of Odin. Odin 
is a ruler in whom knowledge and power equally combine. 
Thor had little more to rely upon than his bodily strength. 
Odin bears all the stamp of the new life and culture about him. 
Thor is rather a yeoman of the old, unpolished type. Odin’s 
weapon is a spear. Thor’s is the more primitive hammer. It 
is to Odin that all the warriors go after death. Thor gets only 
the thralls. Baldur is the fair god of the Scandinavians. He is 
the embodiment of all that is good and is actually Christ like 
in his character. 

The most beautiful picture on the face of the earth, is that 
of the Saviour, but there are persons even in the mythology of 
the pagan nations of the earth, who resemble the Christ in 
many respects. Among them, Baldur was perhaps the most 
beautiful. 

Loki was, however, the great enemy and tempter and mis- 
chief-maker, and resembles in this respect the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden. 

There is a mythical narrative among the Chinese, or the 
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Shintoos, of a serpent whose eyes are as red as the winter 
cherry. It has one body with eight heads and eight tails. Its 
length extends over eight valleys and eight hills. Its belly is 
always bloody and inflamed to look upon. “The Prince of 
Darkness” was the arch offender of Japanese myths. The 
serpent was regarded as the most cunning of all the beasts of 
the fields. 

All these systems of mythology bring up the last echoes of 
the popular and entirely mythical traditions which are ascribed 
to a long series of mysteries and miracles without end. All 
ancient writers are agreed in assigning high antiquity to 
Zoroaster. He was the founder of the religion of dualism. 
The story of his life is enveloped in darkness. The gods of 
the religion became demons, the two most important were Indra 
and Siva. The system of Zoroaster tended to pure mono- 
thism, but he was driven to dualism. 

The beginnings of history border so closely upon the realms 
of mythology, that one is at a loss how to trace the dividing 
line, but in the Scriptures we have a record which is far more 
ancient than that given either by Greek, or Roman, or Egyptian 
mythology and may trace the course of events which occurred 
in antediluvian times. 

VI. The question arises here as to the relation of history to 
the alphabet. It has been generally held that there could be 
no history unless there was writing, and there could be no writ- 
ing unless there was an alphabet. It must, however, be acknowl- 
edged that tradition preceded writing and that even a certain 
form of symbolism came in between tradition and writing. It 
is well known that the Bible record began with tradition and 
that tradition continued to be the chief source of information, 
even through the patriarchal age, and that the first mention of 
writing contained in the Scriptures is that which occurred on the 


summit of Mt. Sinai when Moses received the ten command-. 


ments on the two tables of stone. 

The beginning of history and writing is supposed to go 
back to the days of Noah, and even to those which preceded 
the Deluge. It is, however, uncertain whether an alphabet was 
known before that time, though there was a tradition among the 
Babylonians that a record of the events had been inscribed upon 
a tablet and the tablet was buried, and after the days of the 
Flood it was exhumed and preserved. We learn also that there 
were many inventions in the antediluvian period. Now these 
favor the idea that an alphabet may have been known. The 
building of the ark certainly required great skill, even more 
skill than that which has appeared among certain nations who 
have possessed no alphabet. 

The question arises, in-this connection, whether the monu- 
ments preceded the alphabet, or the alphabet the monuments. 
There was a primitive development of mythology in the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, which took a local character. 
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Each tribe and village contemplated the divine being as a cer- 
tain phenomena of nature, but the nature god had double 
essence, it was male and female. The goddess was the com- 
panion of the god, but a manifestation of nature. When the 
god had a solar character, the goddess hada lunar nature. If one 
presided over the day, the other presided over the night. If one 
personified the elements, fire and air; the other represented the 
passive elements, the water and earth. 

The gods of Chaldea and Babylon as they come before us 
in the most ancient inscriptions resemble those Assyrian gods, 
of whom it has been said, that they had no firmness of outline, 
no perceptible determination. In the earliest period of the 
religion of the Euphrates the idea of a cosmic and uranic god, 
arose who was at once heaven and earth, a deity termed by the 
Greeks an Aion. He was the “ Ancient of Days,” and allied to 
the notion of Primordial Unity, the Progenitor and the Father 
of the Gods.’’* : 

There were certain mysterious ceremonies which were hid- 
den from the apprehension of the vulgar, and revealed only to 
the initiated. There were, also, formule and incantations. The 
symbols, then, preceded letters, and images may have preceded 
writing. The figure of the circle, as the symbol of the serpent, 
may have preceded the name of the serpent, just as the figure 
of the circle with projections symbolized the sun, even before 
any name of the sun was put on record. Such was the case 
certainly in America, and it may have been in the far East. 

In Egypt the soul was figured as a sparrow-hawk, with a 
human head, holding in its claws the two signet rings symbol- 
izing eternity. In Greece the phoenix was the symbol of life, 
while in Egypt it wasthe Nile Key. Vignettes were common at 
a very early date, and preceded the alphabet, just as totems 
preceded the real names of tribes. ] 

A survival of this form of picture language and of symbol- 
ism, even down to the times of the patriarchs, is shown in the 
record of the prophecy which Jacob gave in reference to his 
twelve sons and the tribes which grew out from them. 

Now, all this illustrates the point, that symbols appeared 
before any alphabet, although there was never a sentence made 
out of symbols. The symbols were read by sight, and the let- 


‘ ters by sound. The alphabet then, probably grew out of the 


use of symbuls, arid was at first made up of a series of abrevi- 
ated symbols or pictographs. The letter “A” represented the 
horns of an ox; the letter “B,” the shape of a house; the let- 
ter “D,” the shape of a door; the letter ‘‘E,” the shape of a 
window; the letter “G,” the neck of a camel, and soon. The 
growth of the alphabet out of these primordial elements is 
acknowledged, but the date of it is unknown. 

We are to notice that the alphabet was really founded on 





* Lenormart’s “Chaldean Magic,” page 133. 
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and grew out of pictographs—the pictographs of very familiar 
objects, such as doors and windows; the forms of animals, such 
as the camel and ox. Such at least was the alphabet which we 
have inherited. It is true that the cuneiform alphabet was 
quite different, for it was composed of a series of wedges which 
were cut into clay tablets or bricks, the position of the 
wedges giving significances to them. These cuneiform char- 
acters were, however, often associated with pictographs wrought 
upon clay. One of these is described by Mr. Heilprecht, it be- 
longs to about 2900 B.C. It represents a statue of Gudea. 
This is called the priest king. About two thousand lines of 
writing, a number of bronze figures, two terra cotta cylinders, 
and a number of metal and earthen vessels were found with 
this statue. The cuneiform letters on this tablet are much bet- 
ter wrought than on the tablet which represents the king 
Ur Nina, showing that a great advance had been made even in 
the cuneiform writing. ~ 

It is, however, to be noticed that there was no picture writ- 
ing with animals ever discovered in Babylonia. The near- 
est approach to it is the tablet of Ur Nina_ There is, however, 
an Hittite relief with inscription, which was found in a 
mound and is now in the Imperial Museum. This tablet repre- 
- sents two warriors in a chariot drawn by horsés, a dog accom- 
panying the chariot. There is a lion in front, which has been 

ierced with an arrow, the king is represented with bow in hand. 
The legend which describes the scene occupies the upper part 
of the relief. It seems to be a combination of pictograph and 
symbols. This represents the style of writing which prevailed 
among the Hittites, a style which differs from the cuneiform. 
It prevailed among the Hittites at a much later date than the 
cuneiform. 

An inscribed tablet from South Arabia has a still different 
kind of writing inscribed upon it. There is no picture writing 
in this, but the characters are quite regular and are arranged in 
parallel lines. The tablet has a different style from the others, 
and shows that the style of writing had advanced very much 
between the two periods. We can understand how the system 
of writing advanced from the cuneiform style to this square 
form of letters, and that each nation or race was developing a 
style peculiar to itself. There are no connecting links to show ’ 
the lines of development, but there are certainly evidences of 
great progress. 
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BY DR, CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Theodore M. Davis, of New York and.Newport, the discov- 
erer of the tomb of the parents of the Egyptian queen Meie, has 
just discovered the tomb and mummy of Queen Meie herself. 
She was the mother and inspirer of the famous “Heretic King” of 
Egyptology.” When, two years ago, Mr. Davis excavated in the 
famous Valley of the King at Thebes, the tomb of Queen Meie’s 
parents, the discovery was hailed by Pref. Maspero and others 
as the greatest in the history of Egyptology. Queen Meie— 
sometimes spelled Teye—was the wife of Amen-hotep III., one 
of the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty. He reigned for 
thirty-six years, from about 1410 B. C., and he chose as his prin- 
cipal wife a woman, not of royal blood, but the beautiful Meie. 
It had long been believed that she was of Mesopotamian de- 
scent, and this theory was corroborated by inscriptions found 
by Mr. Davis in the tomb of Yua and Thua, her parents. Meie’s 
son, Amen-hotep IV., is one of the most interesting characters 


‘in Egyptian history, because of the religious reform he attempt- 


ed. He endeavored to replace the old religion of Egypt by the 
exclusive worship of the sun, but his attempt left no permanent 
results. After his reign of eighteen years his innovations were 
abolished and the old religion was reintroduced. It is believed 
that Meie was largely responsible for her son’s religious opinion. 

The tomb is a plain, square sepulchre cut out of the rock; 
and adjoins the tomb of Rameses IX. Unfortunately the tomb 
lay in a bed of a water course, and owing to the percolation of 
the water through the rock such perishable objects as'wood and 
the royal mummy itself have suffered severely. Apart from this, 
the tomb, when it was entered, was in the same condition in 
which it had been left by priests amid the throes of a religious 
revolution that had spent its force before Moses was born. The 
tomb of Meie bears witness to the blind rage of the victorious 
priesthood of Thebes and the intensity of their hatred towards the 
Heretic King, whose name they carefully erased from every arti- 
cle in the tomb on which it had been inscribed. 

The men, however, who thus violated the tomb were no com- 
mon thieves. The jewelry of the Queen and the sheets of solid 
gold with which the sepulchre was literally filled were left un- 
touched. Wherever the excavators walked they trod upon frag- 
ments of gold plate and gold leaf. The coffin was intact, and 
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is a superb example of jeweler’s work. The wood of which it 
was composed is entirely covered with a frame of gold inlaid 
with lapis lazuli, cornelian, and green glass. 

The mummy itself was wrapped from head to foot in sheets 
of gold. The water which had been for*so many ages draining 
through it had reduced it to little more than pulp, and it fell to 
pieces when examined in the presence of several Egyptologists. 

There were bracelets on the arms and a necklace of gold beads 
and ornaments of gold inlaid with precious stones around the 
Queen’s neck, while her head was still encircled by an object 
priceless and unique—the imperial crown of the Queens of an- 
cient Egypt. It is simply and exquisitely fashioned and repre- 
sents a royal vulture holding a signet ring in either talon, while 
its wings surround the head and are fastened at the tips behind 
by a pin. The whole is of solid gold without ornament. 





Signor Raya, Minister of Public Instruction, whose ministry 
has jurisdiction over antiquities and excavations, has decided 
that the excavations at Herculaneum shall be carried out by the 
Italian government, with Italian money and without foreign aid, 
“although gratefully taking into account the advice of eminent 
foreigners, such as Professor Charles Waldstein, of New York 
and Cambridge, England.” 





Drs. Grenfell and Hunt have returned to Egypt to make their 
last attempt on the Oxyrhynchus site. Next winter they hope to 
undertake excavations among the boxes of papyri now in the 
strong room at the bottom of the staircase in Queen’s College, 
Oxford. They may two years hence return to Egypt, as it is es- 
sential that immediate action should be taken on the remaining 
sites, the country being rapidly broken up by the increase of the 
irrigated area and the removal of the earth on the town sites for 
use as a fertilizer. 

A notable find, considered by many the greatest of the year, 
was made under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund, in 
a temple believed to be the oldest in Thebes, which has recently 
been excavated. It is a natural sized Hathor cow, cut out of 
sandstone and painted, in a perfect state of preservation. This 
is the first time on record that a shrine containing a god or god- 
dess has been met with intact. A message was at once sent to 
Cairo, and soldiers were sent to guard it; but before they arrived 
Mr. Currelly, who was engaged in ‘the work, sat up all night 


- with the charge to protect her from harm. The shrine was built 


of sandstone blocks, covered with stucco, and elaborately painted 


‘ and sculptured with the pictures of Thothmes and Merit Ra and 


the cow of Hathor. The whole shrine was taken down and care- 
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fully transported, together with the cow, to Cairo, where it has 
been rebuilt in the Cairo museum. Experts declare this to be 
the finest specimen of Egyptian animal sculpture yet found. 





Four Cornell explorers will start on March 9 for a trip 
through Asia Minor and Syria. The expedition will be headed 
by Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, and with him will be Dr. A. T. Olm- 
stead, B. B. Charles, J. E. Wrench, and Dr. O. C. Harris. All 
are members of the American School of Archaeology at Jeru- 
salem, and have had experience in field work in Palestine. They 
will travel through Asia Minor, going through Armenia, Syria 
and Palestine into Persia and Turkey. They will make extended 
surveys, identify ancient cities, and translate inscriptions. The 
money for’the expedition has been subscribed by W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Andrew Carnegie, H. C. Frick, J. P. Morgan, James Still- 
man, Mortimer L. Schiff, and others. 





Dr. Hugo Winckler, who recently returned from Asia Minor, 
reports that the German Asiatic Society has discovered within 
the walls of the present city of Boghaz Koi 2,000 tablets, dating 
back to the Hittite civilization. The scientist believes the re- 
mains were the State archives of the Hittite Empire. Another 
tablet found bears a treaty made between Rameses II. and a 
Hittite king, written in the Assyrian language 1200 B. C. A 
similar tablet in hierogiyphics was found on the walls of the 
Temple of Karnak. Until recently the almost invariable men- 
tion in the Mosaic writings of the Hittites with the Canaanites, 
the Amorites, the Perizites, the Girgashites, the Hivites, and the 
Jebusites caused them to be set down as merely one of many 
small tribes inhabiting Palestine. Modern research, however, 
among the monuments of Egypt and Asia Minor has shown that 
they were one of the principal peoples of Western Asia, who were 
able for centuries to keep up conflicts with such powerful em- 
pires as Egypt and Assyria, and whose kings intermarried on 
equal terms with the mightiest royal families. 





Light on the Old Testament from Babel, by Albert T. Clay, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Semitic Philology and Archaeolo- 
gy, University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Clay has written a book of great interest to every one 
interested in archaeological researches in Babylonia, Assyria, Pal- 
estine and Egypt, and the light which they throw upon the Old 
Testament records. There is scarcely a period of the Old Testa- 
ment that has not received some light through these researches. 
The discoveries in Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia have restored 
to us the inscribed records and monuments of great civilizations 
which preceded or existed concurrently with the Hebrew people 
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and held contemporary intercourse with them. Abraham, who 
it was supposed to have belonged to the dawn of civilization, with 
primitive and aboriginal surroundings, is shown to have lived at 
a time when there had preceded him over four thousand years 
of a civilization highly developed and organized. 

Events regarded formerly as merely incidents in the life of 
the Israelites are now seen to be but portions of greater and 
more widely extended popular movements, and that Israel en- 
joyed in common with other peoples, certain social, political, and 
religious institutions, as well as rites and customs. The recov- 
ery of the historical records of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia 
has given to the historical and prophetical books of the Old Tes- 
tament an increased importance, and at the same time an in- 
creased responsibility, the test of historical accuracy. The vol- 
ume before us presents facts which conclusively show that the 
theories of the negative critics are not based upon facts, and that 
the position of these critics rests upon a basis created by their 
speculations or theories. Dr. Clay shows that wherever any light 
has been thrown upon the subject through the excavations, in- 
variably their hypotheses have been found wanting, and it has 
been shown that what remains of their conjectures rests upon 
purely speculative grounds. 

Dr. Clay gives a translation of the Babylonian creation aad 
deluge stories, which so closely resembles .the Bible account; 
and shows that while it has been fully determined that the Baby- 
lonians had these legends long before the beginning of Israe!, 
both the Babylonian and the Hebrew stories must have had a 
common origin, or in some early age the account had found its 
way to Palestine, when the Hebrew writer made use of the ac- 
counts current among the people, and made them instruments 
whereby religious truths were set forth. 

_ And so the story of Babel in Genesis, the Codes of Hammu- 
rabi and Moses, the name of Jaiiweh in cuneiform literature, and 
the maintenance of temples in the second millennium B. C., are 
discussed at considgrable length. Many customs referred to in 
the Old Testament receive new light from the ancient records 
found in Babylonia and Assyria, and all the information revealed 
by the cuneiform inscriptions is set forth in its proper bearing 
upon the Old Testament. Hundreds of important points have 
been located definitely, thus making a new historical geography. 
Peoples of whom we have had little or no knowledge are again 
introduced into the galaxy of nations. One of the most import- 
ant results obtained is the knowledge that Israel enjoyed—in 
common with other peoples—certain social, political, and relig- 
ious institutions, as well as rites and customs, The book is well 
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printed, with a map of Palestine, Syria, Assyria and Babylonia, 
and has. 122 illustrations. 

( Philadelphia, The Sunday School Times Company. 8 vo., pp. 
436. Price $2.00.) 





Lecturing at Oxford on recent discoveries at Oxyrhynchus, 
Dr. B. P. Grenfell stated that the finds of the last season were 
the greatest that had fallen to the lot of excavators in Egypt. 
On one day nine texts were discovered, several entirely new, in- 
ciuding ‘new odes of Pindar, parts of the lost tragedy of Eu- 
ripides on Hypsipyle, parts of a new Greek historian, and of a 
commentary on the second book of Fhucydides, the second half 
of the Symposium, and portions of two manuscripts of the Phae- 
drus of Plato, of the Panegyrics of Isocrates, and the speech 
of Demosthenes against Boeotus. The Pindar manuscript was 
of «zhout A. D. 100, and was written on the back of a census, 
which tortunately assisted in the assembling of detached frag- 
ments. The find constituted an addition to Greek literature of 
the first rank, and Dr. Grenfell obligingly read one of the new 
odes. 

As for the new Gospel fragment found later, it contains, Dr. 
Grenfell said, a complete account of a dramatic episode. Jesus 
had taken His disciples inside the Temple at Jerusalem, to the 
place of purification, where His presence was challenged by a 
Pharisee, who reproached Him for entering the sanctuary with- 
out having performed the requisite religious ceremonies of puri- 
fication. A short dialogue ensued, in which Jesus asked the 
Pharisee if he was pure, and the Jew answered, recounting the 
different religious rites for cleansing purposes which he had ob- 
served. To this our Lord delivered an eloquent and crushing 
reply, contrasting outward with inward purity. In stern ac- 
cents He recalled the foulness of the pools below the Temple 
hill, and drew a striking contrast between the outward bathing 
prescribed by Jewish ritual and the inward cleansing which He 
and His disciples had received in the waters of eternal life. 
Controversy, Dr. Grenfell remarked, would range rather about 
the framework and the coloring of the vivid picture disclosed by 
the fragment than about its main object. The denunciation of 
the Pharisees was no stronger than that which occurred, for in- 
stance, in St. Matthew xxiii., 25, and St. Luke xi., 37. 





Messrs. Nelson Annandale and Herbert C. Robinson made an 
expedition in 1901-1902 to Perak and the Siamese Malay. States, 
under the auspices of the Universities of Edinburg and Liver- 
pool, with anthropological and zoological studies as their chief 
object. They are now publishing the results of their work in a 
number of reports printéd under the title “Fasciculi Malayenses” 
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(published by the University Press, Liverpoo!). Their travels 
were in the almost unknown interior from Selangour to beyond 
the frontier of Siam, and their anthropological studies related 
chiefly to the Sakais and the Semangs, the latter and more north- 
ern people having had no intercourse with the white race and 
mixing very little with other tribes. They are negritoid and of 
fairly pure stock, most of them inhabiting the plains, while the 
more southerly Sakais are hill men. The studies of these ex- 
plorers and the later work of Mr. A. Grabauer among the Se- 
mangs (Pet. Mitt. 1905, Nos. 11 and 12) throw clear light upon 
a distinct type of the jungle folk of the Malay Peninsula. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid, taking a leaf out of the book of the 
King of Italy, has issued an edict strictly prohibiting, under all 
sorts of pains and penalties, the removal from Turkish territory 
of all objects in the shape of archaeological treasures and an- 
tiquities. The terms of this law have been communicated by the 
Porte to the various foreign embassies and legations at Constan- 
tinople, and it is expressly stated, by order of the Sultan, that no 
exception will be made to it, and that the Turkish Crown will 
enforce its ownership of all antiquities and art treasures exca- 
vated from Turkish soil. There are now several American and 
German exploring parties who are engaged in costly excavations 
on the sites of Babylon and of Nippur. These excavations -have 
been carried on until now, by virtue of firmans obtained from the 
Sultan. But these firmans are explicitly repealed by the action 
of the new law. 





At the last meeting of the Voderasiatische Gesellschaft in 
Berlin, Prof. Hugo Winckler gave a full report of a rich new 
archaeological field which he has undertaken to investigate under 
the auspices of the society. This is found at Boghaz-Koi, about 
five days’ march east of Angora, and in the heart of Asia Minor. 
A preliminary investigation had led Professor Winckler to re- 
gard these remains as the City of Arzaba, which from 1500 to 
1100 B. C. was one of the leading cities of the famous Cheta or 
Hittite kingdom. Now, however, he has learned that he has 
found the city of Cheta itself, the central seat of this empire. 
Among the finds are a large number of letter fragments, tablets, 
etc., containing among other things treaties with the kings of 
Egypt, as also with subordinate potentates. It appears that the 
Cheta empire was a federation of States, reaching at that time to 
the borders of Syria, but with a central power vested in the 
great king. The archaeological finds made here amount to more 
than twd thousand items, and furnish material for research for 
years to come, that may clear up the problems connected with 
the mysterious Hittite Kingdom. 
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Dr. Stein reports in a letter to the London Times his return 
from his second series of explorations in Chinese Turkestan. 
On this journey, as earlier, he combined careful surveys of the 
Chinese-Indian frontier with archaeological work. His former 
surveys of the farther side of the Kuen-lun have been largely 
supplemented and he has explored more ancient sites, revisiting 
also the Rawak Stupa, from which, on his first visit, he obtained 
such important archaeological material. He has secured more 
ancient documents and his whole work will be very valuable as‘a 
sequel to his first investigation. 





Crete has always been regarded as one of the most interest- 
ing islands in the world. Its history reaches far back into the 
days of mythology, when Minos was one of the earliest ex- 
ponents of the value of sea power. In Homer’s day it was the 
‘Island of a hundred cities,’ and one of its own poets, Epimmenides, 
is quoted by St. Paul as confirming the reputation for mendacity 
among its inhabitants. The systematic excavations which are 
now being carried out in the island have yielded and are likely 
still to yield results of extraordinary value and interest not only 
to the archaeolegist, but also to the ordinary educated reader. 
Professor Ronald M. Burrows has recently written a little work 
entitled “Cretan Excavations, and Their Bearing on Early His- 
tory,’ which presents in a form acceptable to the general reader 
as well as to scholars, 

A successful investigation of Christian antiquities has been 
begun by Karl Maria Kaufmann, a merchant and savant of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. He has found in the so-called Mareotis 
desert, south of Alexandria, an extensive field of Christian ruins, 
including the remnants of the memorial church of the Alexan- 
drian martyr Menas, two other Basilicas, and the site of a great 
Egyptian clay and pottery industry. A preliminary report has 
been published in a good-sized pamphlet, embellished with some 
fifty illustrations and sketches; and this is to be followed by a 
more exhaustive publication. A second archaeological expedi- 
tion is to be sent out soon to this new field, the money being fur- 
nished by the city authorities of Frankfort. The modern name 
of the ruins is Boumna Karm Abu’m; and the flourishing city 
that once occupied this place was still seen and described by an 
Arabian geographer of the tenth century. The excavations all 
took place during the year just closed. The Munich Allgemeine 
Zeitung, which reports fully on this new field of archaeological 
treasures, considers that these finds will show a close connection 
between the ecclesiastical architecture of the Western Roman 
Empire and that of Oriental peoples. 
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In Col. L. A. Waddell’s book, “Lhassa and Its Mysteries,” 
he makes this novel observation upon the possible effect of low 
temperatures on speech: “One curious result of the cold should 
he mentioned here, namely, its effect upon the speech of the peo- 
ple. A peculiarity of the language of the Tibetans, in common 
with the Russians and most Arctic nations, is the remarkably 
few vowels in their words, and the extraordinarily large number 
of consonants; for example, the Tibetan name for Sikhim is 
‘Hbrasljongs.’”’ Indeed, so full of consonants are Tibetan words, 
that most of them could be articulated with almost semi-closed 
mouth, evidently from the enforced necessity to keep the lips 
closed as far as possible against the cutting cold when speaking. 





The French archaeological expedition at work on the island 
of Delos has been able to extend its operations very considerably. 
North of the Hieron an extensive hall of columns has been laid 
bare, with an inscription stating that it was built by the Mace- 
donian King, Antigonus Gonatus. In the same neighborhood a 
tomb from the Mycenzan period was found. New streets, ex- 
tending from the theatre, have been exposed, and in several of 
the houses fine statues were found, one of Polyhymnia being par- 
ticularly beautiful. South of the Hieron the archaeologists un- 
earthed a circular monument, probably the shrine of the wealthy 
Athenian family of Heros Archegetas ; and near by an esplanade 
hewn into the rocks with five extra large lions, dating from the 
pre-Persian age, the stone evidently from Naxos. New chrono- 
logical data have also been found, one of the stelae containing a 
list of the names of all the priests during the second Athenian 
occupancy of the island. Numismatics, too, have been enriched, 
especially with additions of Attic silver coins. 





The first part of Professors Dieterich and Wiinsch’s “Relig- 
tonsgeschichtliche Versuche und V orarbeiten” is taken up by Dr. 
C. Thulin. The author holds that on the famous bronze liver 
tablet from Piacenza, inscribed with the names of Etrurian dei- 
ties, the astrological division of the celestial sphere was repre- 
sented, and some similar statement with reference to the Baby- 
lon models of a liver would explain in a highly satisfactory way 
the astrological terms found upon these objects, Those persons 
interested in omen-texts from Babylonia based upon an investi- 
gation of the livers of certain animals used for offerings, will 
find this an important contribution on the subject. 

Dr. Fr. Thureau-Dangin has written a compendious volume 
of transliterations and translations of nearly all the inscriptions 
from Sumer and Accad, including a revised edition of those of 
Gudea. This work is the result of many a year’s study and 
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work, and Assyrian scholars have obtained a throughout reliable 
and at the same time handy text-book for the oldest period of 
cuneiform texts. 





The Belgian archaeologist Graindor has laid bare the Posei- 
don temple on the island of Tenos, and in connection with it a 
magnificent hall. of columns, a “round seat,” or exedra, of marble 
well preserved, a series of sculptural remains, such as two dol- 
phins in relief form, as also a number of inscriptions. These 
nearly all were gifts dedicated to Poseidon and Amphitrite. An 
interesting specimen is a large block of marble on which a sun- 
dial has been cut, giving also the directions of the wind, the 
course of the sun, and the seasons of the year. 





The second volume of Professors Fischer and Zimmern’s 
“Leipziger Semitistische Studien” contains two valuable articles 
of interest to students of Assyriology. Dr. E. Behrens has se- 
lected a number of Babylono-Assyrian letters, despatched in the 
time of Sargon II. and now in the Kovunjik collection of the 
British Museum, in order to show which cultic elements are 
contained in such documents, and what is to be learned from 
them for the development of the religious conceptions and life 
in ancient Babylonia. Dr, Karl Frank has stndied the attributes 
and emblems found upon representations of the various deities 
in the Assyrian pantheon. The description of these attributes, 
which is illustrated by a number of good photographs, has the 
special advantage of being independent of the “astral system,” 
by which in recent times almost every outcome of religious belief 
in Western Asia has been explained by certain Assyriologists. 
In an appendix, Prof. Zimmern deals with the emblems on the 
so-called Kudurru of Nazimaruttash. 





Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Ar- 
chaeology, Vol. XXIX, Art. 1. The Chedor-laomer Tablets, A. 
H. Sayce.. The Tablets of Negadah and Abydos, F. Legge. St. 
Menas of “Alexandria, Margaret A. Murray. Some Unconven- 
tional Views of the Bible, VII., Sir H. Howarth. Some Notes 
on the XVIIIth Dynasty Temple at Wady Hala, P. Scott-Mon- 
crieff. 





The International Archaeological Congress will meet in 
Egypt April 10 to 21, under the presidency of Professor G. C. C. 
Maspero. There will be sessions at Cairo, Alexandria and 
Thebes. 





Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, whose recent work of explora- 
tion in Asia, first as a member of the Pumpelly Expedition and 
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later as a member of the Barrett Expedition, is well known to 
geographers, has brought back what he believes to be conclusive 
evidence that during the last 2,000 years there has been in pro- 
gress a desiccation of Asia. This matter is no new one, for many 
explorers in this same region have previously come to the same 
conclusion. Mr. Huntington, however, has matched up the evi- 
dence of tradition, historical record, topography and archaeology 
in a more thorough way than did any of his predecessors, and 
his conclusions therefore carry more weight. The evidence 
brought forward by Mr. Huntington in a recent paper on “The 
Rivers of Chinese Turkestan and the Desiccation of Asia” (see 
Geog. Jour., Oct., 1906, and Bulletin of Am. Geog. Soc., Dec., 
1906) is of various kinds. The rivers appear to be withering, for 
dead vegetation is found in several cases beyond the present 
reach of the waters, indicating a retreat recently of fifty to sixty 
miles. A former greater size of certain streams is also indicated 
by old channels now in process of being filled with sand. Thir- 
teen of seventeen of the larger rivers have on their lower course 
the ruins of towns which date back a thousand years or more. 
Where there are ruins of various ages, the older lie farther down 
stream, and are so far cut in the desert or on rivers so small or 
saline that it would be impossible again to locate towns of equal 
size in the same place unless a far better system of irrigation were 
introduced. On the Endere River there are ruins of three towns 
of different ages, which apparently grew up one after the other, 
the later town in each case being smaller than its predecessor. 
There is water enough to-day for a large town, but it is too salt 
to use. The lake of Lob Nor agrees with the rivers, showing 
signs of having been larger at no very distant date, but there is 
evidence also of expansion in the past, as well as of contraction. 





News has come from Geneva that in a collection of Egyptian 
papyri Prof. Jules Nicole has lately come across an ancient Latin 
guide through Rome, which he found in the midst of Greek 
texts. The guide contains an inventory of sculpture, enumer- 
ating the chief works to be seen in the city, and indicating ex- 
actly where they are ‘placed; it also gives a description of each 
one, with the name of the artist, its provenance, and so forth. 
Many interesting facts concerning hitherto unknown artists are 
given, as well as additional information relating to already 
known Greek sculptors. This discovery may prove of import- 
ance in supplying us with data for the atiribution of as yet 
nameless statues. 





In his Report on the work of the Survey Department of Egypt 
(Cairo, 1906), Capt. H. G. Lyons, Director General, says that 
the chain of triangulation from the Mediterranean along the 
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Damietta Beach of the Nile and up the Nile Valley as far as 
Wadi Halfa is completed. From Cairo southward this forms 
a network, covering all the cultivated land; while to the north 
about two-thirds of the delta have not yet been triangulated 
with sufficient accuracy, but this work is now in hand. With the 
completion of the triangulation in Upper Egypt the cadastral 
survey progressed rapidly, and a very large out-turn for the 
year brought within sight the completion.of the mapping of the 
cultivated lands of Egypt for revenue purposes. With the com- 
pletion of Beni Suef provincé in the latter half of 1906, the 
whole of the cultivated land of Egypt will have been surveyed 
on the scale of 1:3,000 or 1:2,500 and the maps of all excepting 
the provinces of Sharqgia, Beheira and Beni Suef will have been 
printed and published. 

The importance of language in relation to political and social 
aspects of the native question in Africa seems liable to be over- 
looked. The possibility of large groups of tribes, hitherto dis- 
tinct and mutually antagonistic, becoming rapidly able and eager 
to understand each other in some common form of speech has 
apparently to be taken into account. Twenty-six years’ contact 
with Swahili and various dialects of Eastern and Central Africa 
points so far to the conclusion that there is a remarkable degree 
of similarity, amounting in many important respects to substan- 
tial identity, in the grammatical structure of language over the 
whole vast area occupied by the Bantu races of Africa, from the 
Soudan to the Cape. And the stock of words common to ail 
Bantu tribes, when recognized under the various dialetic dis- 
guises, will probably prove very considerable. 

The officials, missionaries, traders, settlers and travelers of 
various nationalities who are qualified to give help in testing this 
conclusion by personal and first-hand study of a Bantu dialect 
are naturally difficult to reach—scattered in remote and often -. 
isolated spheres of work. It is, therefore, perhaps justifiable 
to ask publicity for the request, that persons so qualified and 
willing to accept and reply to a brief communication on the sub- 
ject would send me their addresses at Fort Jameson, North East- 
ern Rhodesia. I should be grateful if foreign journals and local 
papers in Africa, general and official, would assist by calling 
attention to my invitation. Address as follows: A. C. Madan, 
in care of the British South Africa Company, Fort Jameson, 
North Eastern Rhodesia. 





While examing some sheets of parchment bought at Cairo . 
for Coptic manuscripts, Carl Schmidt made a discovery of much 
importance to philology and history. The repetition of the 
word “Uru,” which among modern Nubians means king, con- 
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vinced the German savant, who is an authority on Coptic and the 
_ early Christian archeology of Upper Egypt, that the text was 
Nubian, a language which, although ‘still spoken, is no longer 
written. The manuscript dates from the eighth century A. D., 
and are translations of Christian works in which frequent refer- 
ences to St. Paul are made. One manuscript is a collection of 
extracts from the New Testament, and the other a hymn of the 
cross. The Greek original of the hymn is not known. When 
the documents are deciphered philological science will be en- 
riched by the knowledge of the language spoken by the people 
of Nubia before the invasion of Semitic tribes, and the mys- 
terious inscriptions on many of the Egyptian monuments may be 
read. oy 

An American scientist has lately interested the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences in his researches concerning the glass mirrors 
that were used in ancient times in Thrace and Egypt. These 
mirrors were backed with a highly polished metal, the nature 
of which has been in question for many years. The American 
scientist has discovered that the metal was almost pure lead 
and he believes that the method of manufacture was to pour the 
molten lead on the concave surface of discs cut from balloons 
of blown glass. In consequence of their shape the mirrors mini- 
mized the images of objects looked at in them. 





Dr. Von Lecoq, of the Berlin Ethnologjcal Museum, who 
sometime ago made discoveries of Buddhist antiquities in North- 
east Turkestan, the announcement of which roused eager inter- 
est in the scientific and literary world, has returned to Berlin. 
His most precious discovery consisted of fifteen chests filled with 
manuscript in no fewer than ten languages. These, with many 
Other articles dug out of the sand, are relics of a highly cul- 
tured and artistic people that once inhabited those regions. It 
was a composite nation, a strange congery of Uigur Tartars, 
Christians from Syria, Manichaeans from Persia, and Buddhists 
from India and China, a conjunction and long mingling of peace- 
able races in Northeast Turkestan at Turfan anc’ elsewhere. 

Wall pictures as well as manuscripts were found. The 
grandest linguistic discovery relates to the Manichaean writings, 
and will throw much light on the early speech of the Persians. 
Most of the writings are on paper. There is no papyrus, but 
some of the documents are on soft white leather. The wall 
paintings are on plaster and had to be skillfully hardened before 
they could be safely cut out. The majority of the pictures are 
representative of Buddhist art, and it is thought may furnish 
the missing proof of how Indian art advanced across Asia to 
Japan; but it will take years to decipher the manuscripts and 
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other treasures. The government appropriated $50,000 for the 
expedition. Dr. Von Lecoq once lived in the United States 
and received a degree from an American university. 





Professor Lawrence H. Mills, of Oxford University, writes 
in the Monist, for January, of Zarathushtrian Analogies, “with 
Daniel, Revelations, and some other books of the Old and New 
Testaments.” His purpose, Professor Mills says, is to illustrate 
from various points of view taken from poftions of the Semitic 
Scriptures, the admitted fact that the Jewish tribes entered a 
new intellectual world at the so-called captivity and then that 
this sphere was largely dominated by Medo-Persian as well as 
3abylonian ideas, and that it was, therefore, to a degree Zoroas- 
trian, and that upon this it has built up as a mass of national 
religious sentiment and system. In “Mythical Elements in the 
Samson Story,” Dr. Paul Carus takes the position that the origin 
of the Biblical narrative is of the same character as that of the 
stories of Heracles, Melkarth, Siegfried, and other legends which 
center around a mythological solar hero. He discusses the posi- 
tions held by other investigators along the same line, and the 
arguments on both sides of the quotation of the historicity of 
Samson. 

Dr. Hugo Radau gives a critical and exhaustive review of Dr. 
Albert T. Clay’s “Business Documents of Murashu, Sons of 
Nippur.” 


A remarkable collection of ,great archeological interest is to 


. be disposed of in London. This comprises the extensive array 


of Egyptian curios collected by the well-known Egyptologist Mr. 
R. de Rustafjaell, and it is of a most complete description. The 
collection has been carefully classified and annotated and affords 


‘an informative and interesting history of this ancient country for 


a period of some, 6,000 years, from 4400 B. C, to the present 
day. The pre-dynastic era is represented by an extensive array 
of flint implements; the dynastic period by sculpture, bronze, 
pottery and fresco paintings; and the times nearer allied to the 
present by numerous personal ornaments, treasures and trophies 
gathered from Egypt people, the Sudan and surrounding tribes, 
including the famous praying board of the Madhi found with 
the body of the Khalifa after the battle of Omdurman, and which 
is regarded with religious awe by the Dervishes, as it is popularly 
supposed to have been handed down to their chief through suc- 
cessive generations from the great Mahomed. 





American Journal of Archeology, Vol. X, Number’ 4. A 
Bronze Statue of Hercules in Boston, J. R. Wheeler. A Pan- 
athenaic Amphora with the Name of the Archon Theiophrastus, 
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J. C. Hoppin. Mr. Van Buren’s Notes on Inscriptions from 
Sinope, D. M. Robinson. On Dating Early Attic Inscriptions, 
Leila C. Spaulding. A Doryphorus on a Red-figured Lecythus, 
R. C. McMahon. Ointment Vases from Corinth, D. M. Robin- 
son. A Bronze Statuette from Norba, S. W. Van Buren. In- 
scription from Rome, C. R. Morey. Archeological Discussior:s. 





Further details of the recent discovery of a papyrus maru- 
script of Menander are at hand. Even if this manuscript 
does not offer a complete play of this author it is a discovery 
worth making. It appears that M. Gustave Lefébvre, a French 
inspector in the service of the Egyptian Department of Antiqui- 
ties in Upper Egypt, had an opportunity of making a small 
excavation in a ruined village, in the course of which he came 
upon a jar containing papyrus manuscripts, which the extre:e 
dryness of the soil had preserved from decay. Some of the 
books were Coptic, others were Greek; but among them was a 
large number of leaves which M, Lefébvre identified (by means 
of the extant quotations which are very numerous), as contain- 
ing portions of Menander. The manuscript was in book ‘crm, 
not a roll; it can, therefore, hardly be older than the third cen- 
tury of our era, and may be of any date between that aml the 
earlv part of the seventh century. It is incomplete, but accord- 
ing to the discoverer’s estimates it contains about 500 lines, in 
very good condition, of one play, 500 less perfectly preserved 
lines of another, 150 of a third, and 50 of a fourth. M. Lefébvre 
hopes to publish them in the course of this coming year. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. * 
BY JOSEPH OFFORD, M. S. B. A., M. S. A. R. 


The first series of lectures delivered at the College de France, 
upon the foundation bequeathed for the purpose by M. Michonis, 
was by M. Edouard Naville, the celebrated Swiss Egyptologist 
and director, now for some years of the British Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Fund’s excavations at Deir el Bahari. 

It is fortunate for science that the opportunity of this course 
of lectures induced M. Naville to set forth what his erudition 
enables him to explain of the Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. 
It is now nearly thirty years since he published a translation of 
“The Solar Literary” and of “The Myth of Horus” and he is 
the greatest living authority upon “The Book for the Dead.” 
Therefore all that he has to say as to Egyptian culture, worship 
and religion in this new volume published by M. Ernest Leroux 
of Paris in the series of Annals of the Museé Guimet will de- 
serve careful study. 

M. Naville explains, in the preface, that in his lectures he 
has treated of the six most important phases whose developments 
display the chief aspects of Egyptian religion, because the field 
is so vast that no complete study could be made of it in six ad- 
dresses or contained in 270 pages. 

The first chapter is devoted to a discussion of the origin of 
the ancient Egyptians, and the probability of the earlier civiliza- 
tion they acquired being derived from Babylonia ; and the author 
sums up his view upon.the first part of the subject by giving 
it as his opinion that the original population, so far as any ves- 
tiges of their works and ways enable us to judge, was of African 
origin, and was civilized by Asiatic invaders coming from Arabia, 
who had crossed the Red Sea and entered Nubia to the south. 

By “African” as the title of the earliest Egyptian race known 
to us M. Naville does not mean “negroid,” but a white race akin 
to the modern Berbers and Kabyles and members of which are 
shown upon the later Egyptian monuments as representatives 
of tribes to the west of the Nile Valley, called Temenhou, or 
Tehennou. These the author connects with the old Anou, or 
“Archer people,” with whom the Horus follower invaders of 
Egypt, whose chief emblem was the Falcon, or whose greatest 
tribe used that bird as their symbol, fought and conquered. 

As to whether the Anou were sufficiently civilized to reside 
in cities M. Naville is uncertain, but he points out that An, the 
earliest name for Heliopolis is the first half of their name, and 





**“Ta Religion des Anciens Egyptiens.” Six Conferances faites au 
College de France, en 1905, par Edouard Naville. 
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‘that it was at that town that the conquerors first established any 
metropolitan religious center, and so it was probably an ancient 
town of the Anou. 

That the conquerors who introduced the arts and culture to 
the primitive inhabitants came from the south into Egypt M. 
Naville thinks proven by the universal testimony of the Horus 
invader myths as to their arriving from the south, and from the 
fact that an Egyptian when orientating himself always looked 
to the south. But this latter posture is also facing the sun and 
the region where the beneficent Nile God was stationed, and so 
the argument here appears to be weak. 

The introduction of the vine, the horse and the camel**, the 
author ascribes to later invasions, or introductions from Asia 
by way of Palestine and the Delta, but the camel has been found 
carved upon extremely ancient specimens of sculpture. 

Of kings even of Upper Egypt, only, existing before Menes 
M. Naville will not hear. Because such a Pharaoh as Rameses 
II. desiring to trace his royal ancestors back to the utmost limit 
stops at Menes, and every list of early monarchs we possess does 
the same. 

With regard to the Babylonian origin of Egyptian civilization 
M. Naville says, “I do not believe that Egypt is a daughter of 
Babylon, but upon the other hand we can quite admit, that they 
are both connected with Arabia, and so it was the common origin 
which accounts for the analogies between the two.” 

With profound respect for the erudition of M. Naville this 
does not explain the striking fact that the Menes dynasty in- 
troduced into Egypt the use of the Babylonian cylinder as 4 
signet, a type not derived from Arabia. A form also not. suit- 
able for a nilotic people whose documents were written upon 
stone, leather or papyrus, and excepting for the jar sealings and 
so-called “funerary” cones, not of clay. 

The use of these cones is also absolutely identical with the 
practice at Telloh and elsewhere near to the Persian Gulf.. More- 
over, an extremely ancient drawing upon a small relic discovered 
by M. de Morgan at Telloh shows a boat, or sacred barque, with 
similar “Totem Poles” ; supporting a bull’s head symbol ; to those 
of the earliest Egyptian pottery. 

There is also a probability that these divine emblems are 
alluded to in the old cuneiform texts as being placed at the en- 
trance to Mesopotamian temples ; just as they are shown in front 
of the primitive temple pylons upon the drawings of the divine 
processional barques, described by M. Foucart. 





**M. Moeller, in a prehistoric cemetery at Abisir el Maleg, found an 
extremely early representation of a camel, so primitive in style he thinks 
the animal later became extinct in Egypt. See Mitt d’Deutsch Oriental 
Gessel, 1906, No. 39. 
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In his “Textes Relatif a la Divination Assyro Babyloniene” 
M. Alfred Boissier refers to a word “Surinnu,” which M. 
Thureau Dangin has proved to mean emblem, guidon, or flag- 
staff, Dr. Lehmann has shown that these poles or pillars were 
erected in front of temples. The very old inscriptions of King 
Gudea of Telloh, in maritime Babylonia, speak of them. Some 
of these surinnu “shone like the light” and were coated with gold 
or silver. In the old cuneiform astrological or augural reports, 
a portent of dire disaster was the destruction of these surinnu. 
M. Boissier renders the word by “emblem” perhaps Totem would 
be quite as precise. 

M. Calice has pointed out that the old Egyptian word “nem- 
set,” for a certain class of vase is the namsa of the Tel el Amarna 
tablets and can be traced back to the old Babylonian “namzitu.’ 
M. Heuzey has shown an identical peculiarity of ornamentation 
in one of the prehistoric Egyptian slate palettes, and a Baby- 
lonian cylinder engraving, consisting of elongating the heads 
of animals. We must wait until excavations upon the littoral 
of .the Persian Gulf, and at the island of Bahrein have disclosed 
to us the relics of the maritime Babylonians and Flamites. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis, the oldest ethnographical survey 
in the world, associates a Persian Kush with an Ethipoic Kush, 
that is an Asian and African identity of race, separated by the 
Arabian Sea. This Ethiopic Kushite territory is the very region 
from which M. Naville says Egyptian culture came and the secret 
of the similarities between Egyptian and Babylonian culture most 
probably lies this way***. We are of course only treating of 
Semitic or Mesopotamian analogies upon Egyptina antiquities 
undoubtedly dating from prior to the Hyksos kings, or even the 
connection of the early Egyptian dynasties with Syria at the 
Sinaitic peninsula. In later times Asiatic styles in Egyptian 
art would be attributable to intercourse via Syria. 

M. Naville evidently considers the tableaus upon the tomb 
walls as merely indicative or productive of parallel environment 
in the next world for the defunct. 





***In Herr I. Weissenborn’s valuable work: “Tierkult in Afrika Eine 
“Ethnologisch, Kulturhistorische Untersuchung,” he ~says,-“The ancient 
“religion of Egypt is formed of two elements. The autochthonous negroid 
“population had been subjugated by a Semitic tribe coming from Asia. 
“To the amalgamation of these two races was due a religion, in which, 
“whilst preserving the original beliefs, they sought to make them agree: 
“with the conceptions of their conquerors. They assimilated their an- 
“nual worship to the polydemonism, or polytheism of the <Asiatics,- as- 
“signing certain animals to certain gods of which they: became the sym- 
“bols.” This, to a certain extent, agrees with craniological evidence, for 
Messrs. A. Thomson and Randall-MacIver in “Man,” 1906, p., 55, say, 
“It seems, then, that Dr. Keith supports our contention that the popula- 
“tion of ancient Egypt exhibits two strongly contrasted sets of physical 
“features, viz., a negroid and a non-negroid.” 
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It is worthy of note, however, that every scene of these pan- 
oramas may be connected, instead, or also, with the providing 
of a princely funeral feast. For instance, the culture of grain, 
plants, herbs and flowers, the netting of birds, the weaving for 
funérary garments, papyrus growing and making into papyri 
for the rituals, seal and scarab manufacture for the priests, beer 
brewing for beverages, tree cultivation to construct the sacred 
boat and to build the’ sleigh or chariot for the sarcophagus. 
Quarrying for the funeral stele stone and statuette making for 
the ushabtis and sculptors for the Ka statues, goldsmiths and 
embroiderers for mummy amulets and draperies. 

The preparing of animal skins for the boat sails, the writing 
of the “Book for the Dead,” brickmaking for the tomb, dressing 
and cooking all the menu for the sepulchral banquet, these will 
account for every action depicted in the Sakara Mastabas. Is 
it not possible that the whole “mise en scene” has a double ob- 
ject?—to describe, with much exaggeration, the funeral feast, 
preliminaries and function here on earth, and to secure its repu- 
tation for the deceased “quand qu ‘il ait une bonne sépulture 
dans l’accident.” As M. Naville says the producing reason for 
the whole custom “must not be applicable” (solely) to the tomb 
in which we find the stelae (and the decorations and tableaus) 
erected when it was completed, but to an ideal tomb in the west 

the duplicate of that upon earth.” 
: If this is so,-it appears to us that the Elysian Fields scenes 
are not those of a future “country seat” life of the dead Egyptian, 
but the production of the next world sepulchral service and fes- 
tival. The justified Egyptian is not a squire in a country home of 
the Ain Tuat, but a fellow passenger with Ra and his crew of 
deities in the sun god’s ship.’ 

The second chapter discusses the different modes of sepulture 
in early times, and the evidence from burial relics as to the 
belief in a future life. M. Naville considers that the numerous 
tombs or ground burials having the defunct arranged with the 
knees drawn up to the chest is not imitation of the position of 
the unborn child, indicative of a new birth to come; but merely 
the sitting posture, habitual to all races unused to chairs or stools. 
This sitting upon the haunches with knees drawn up was pre- 
cisely the action of the hunter in his hut returned from the 
chase. So his limbs were arranged thus after death; only the 
corpse was necessarily laid upon its side. Certain many funerary 
statues exhibit the deceased in this attitude. 

Another suggestion is in regard to the elaborate tomb or 
mastaba reliefs, which show the person in whose honor the 
sepulchre was ornamented, furnished with many servants and 
owning much cattle, fields and orchards, vineyard and boats. 
M. Naville says that this does not necessarily indicate that the 
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owner of the grave enjoyed such opulence and broad domains 
on this earth; but is what it was hoped he will possess in the 
world to come. The reliefs are in fact, just as the ushabti figures 
were; if the requisite formulae were properly recited and in- 
scribed, ensurers of the possession of slaves and servants in the 
next world. The means of granting to the deceased a complete 
estate in the future. 

There is not any reason to doubt that the number of ushabti 
figures frequently in a tomb exceeded the establishment of domes- 
tics employed by the departed owner of it and so may the quan- 
tity of animals and fowl, of groves and pasturages upon the 
Mastaba walls. ; 

In this chapter in describing the Egyptian’s future life, Mr. 
Naville comments upon the various sacred books relating thereto, 
such as the Book of the Am. Tuat-and also the Nether World 
portions of the “Pyramid Texts.” 

When, having been acquitted in the “Hall of Judgment” 
and his second funeral in Hades fulfilled, he is free to “go in 
and out and come forth by day.” 

M. Naville devotes some space to the question as to whether 
human sacrifice was in early times an Egyptian practice, and 
decides in the negative. As he says had it been common it is 
inexplicable that among the innumerable religious tableaus it 
should be unrepresented. He refers to the relief in a Theban 
tomb where two “Nubians,” also styled Anou, are apparently 
going to be executed and concludes they are images of men and 
the sacrifice was a theatrical one reminiscent of the execution of 
Anou prisoners of war, in the early period campaigns of Horus 
celebrated in later times at the Festival “de Frapper les Anou.” 
That human beings were occasionally sacrificed as elsewhere, he 
does not deny. The evidence accumulated by M. Lefebure in his 
“Rites Egyptiens,” relating to edifices proves it, but such in- 
stances were exceptional and not part of funerary customs. 

The chapter upon “Rites and Ceremonies, the Divinity of the 
King, and the Daily Worship” has little that is new to readers of 
the work of MM. Lefebure and Moret. M. Naville says, “I 
believe that the worship of the dead king was merely the pro- 
longation of that accorded to him during his life time. In my 
opinion the gods had not at first been deceased mortals and this 
leads me to a conclusion contrary to that of M, Moret. I be- 
lieve differently to him, that they have at first been living per- 
sonages for whom has been continued, perhaps somewhat modi- 
fied, or developed, that which had been accorded to them during 
life.” 

This apparently means that the deities possessing temples and 
cults in Egypt were deified human beings, such as Imhctep prob- 
ably was, we suppose the tribal chiefs whose animal emblems be- 
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came theirs when deified. To become a god one must have first 
been a king or chief, whilst later to be born a Pharaoh was to 
involve and insure being proclaimed a God. 

M. Naville says that the Amulet or figure known as the Dad, 
or Tat: a sort of double column supporting four cross bars is 
representative of the spinal column with the projecting ribs of 
the vertebrate man, and says the texts leave us in no doubt as to 

this, but he does not quote any passage on the subject. 
This symbol has mostly been considered to exemplify stabil- 
ity, or firmness, and to have been an hieratic representation of 
the four corner world pillars which support (according to Egyp- 
tian cosmogony theories) the firmament; shown in perspective. 
We think that there is a good deal to be said for this view of 
the case and consider the matter at present undecided. 

One of the lectures discussed the “Doctrine of Heliopolis 
and the Egyptian Enneads the rdéle of Ammon at the Thebes, 
and the religious reforms of Amenophis IV.” These last it is 
now evident were not induced by any foreign influence. It was 
a selection by Amenophis of a particular form of the deity to 
have offered to him, solely, a type of worship already familiar, 
probably, in many temples. It was not a doctrinal reform, but 
intended to disqualify the varieties of theology and doctrine 
which separated the teachings of the numerous sacerdotal col- 
leges, and to merge into one form of worship all the religious 
cults of the whole of Egypt. Naturally Professor Naville quotes 
more than usual from texts at Der-el-Bahari, as he has recov- 
ered most of these; also from other old Egyptian literature first 
edited: by himself, such as the “Myth of the Destruction of Man- 
kind by the Gods,” but all the more important publications of 
inscriptions and papyri are drawn upon and a short, but select, 
bibliography is appended to each chapter. 

It is to be hoped this book will be translated and published 
in the United States. 
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CHALCAN ART. 
(M. De Morga’s Discoveries at Susa.) 


BY HENRY PROCTOR, F. R. S. L., M. R. A. S. 


In a new edition of his “Manual of Oriental Antiquities” 
M. Ernest Babelon gives a very interesting account of, M. de 
Morgan’s mission in Susiana. This led to the opening up of 
a new field of archeological drainery in the ruins of Susa, the 
ancient capital of Elam. These ruins form a number of im- 
mense tels which cover an area of four to six square miles on 
both banks of the river Kherkha. Among other interesting dis- 
coveries is that of a bone cylinder, inscribed with what is be- 
lieved to be the earliest stage of cuneiform writing, which is 
followed by a series of clay tablets, ranging in size from two 
and one-half inches to nine inches at the sides, with the principal 
face covered with writing of which the signs are almost cunei- 
form. Over-a thousand inscriptions in the Elamite language 
have now been brought to the Louvre. Some are on slabs of 
stone, others on door-sockets and bricks. These have been de- 
ciphered by Dr. Scheil; they give the names of the kings by 
whose commands the buildings were erected, of which they 
formed part. After the mythical period the earliest historical 
texts introduce us to the princes of Elam as vassals of the Meso- 
potamian suzerains. Of these the first is called “Ur-iti-Adad,” 
vassal successively of the two kings of Agade, Sargani-sar-ale, 
and Natam-Sin about B. C. 3750. One of his successors, Karibu- 
Sa-Susinak, patesi of Susa, boasts of having built the temple of 
the god Suga “the ancient,” and of having constructed the 
canal of Sidar; he is a vassal of the well-known Dungi, king 
of Ur, and of Gudea, patesi-of Sirpurla. To the rule of the 
patesis at Elam succeeded that of the Tukkal-mah and the suzer- 
ainty from being Chaldean now became Elamite. About B. C. 
2280 Kudur-Nakhunta, king of Susa, effected the conquest of 
Mesopotamia and spoiled the towns of Chaldea, transporting at 
this time the statue of the goddess Nana, from Uruk (Erech) 
to Susa. Long after this the well-known Hammurabi delivered 
Chaldea from the domination of Elam, and one of his successors* 
entered Susa as a conqueror, but later on the Susians took Baby- 
lon and carried away the statue of Bel. 

A king of Susa, Shutruk Nakhunta, boasts of having devas- 
tated Chaldea, captured several kings, hundreds ‘of towns, and 
of having built a large number of temples at Susa which were 
afterwards restored by his grandson Shilkhah-en-Shusinak. The 
names of about twenty other Susian kings belonging to two or 





*Kuri-galsu. 
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three different dynasties are known and there are traces of con- 
flicting races in Susa itself. This fact is further shown by the 
scarcity of languages, which are found written in cuneiform 
character. ' 

Under Sargon, king of Assyria (B. C. 722-705) and his suc- 
cessors, there began a mighty struggle which ended in the ruin 
of Susa by Assurbanipal in B. C. 647. This conquest Assur- 
banipal records thus: “I, Assurbanipal, the prince who adores 
the great gods, I conquered the land of Elam. . . . The 
statue of the great goddess Nana had been in adversity for 1635 
years; she had been carried into captivity in Elam, a country 
which was not consecrated to her. . .: .: I seized the hands 
of the statue of the great goddess, and in order to rejoice her 
heart, I caused her to take the direct road to the Temple E-anna. 
The first day of the month Kislev, I caused her to enter into 
the city of Uruk, and I reinstated her in the eternal tabernacle of 
E-anna, the temple of her choice.” 

At the time of the destruction by Assurbanipal, Elamite 
Susa contained, not only the objects of art, but all the valuables 
which had been brought by the various kings of Elam from 
their expeditions’ into Chaldea as trophies of victory. Assut 
banipal recovered the greater part of these objects and replaced 
them in the towns from which they had been taken. All that 
could not be carried away was destroyed, thus effecting the 
complete ruin of Susa. The city, however, was afterwards re- 
built, for a cylinder of Nebuchadnezzer II. informs us that he 

° built many temples there. 

Many examples of Chaldean art were found at Susa. The 
most interesting is the triumphal stela of Naram Sin, a primary 
inscription on which relates that Naram Sin, king of Agade, in 
lower Chaldea, 4000 B. C., oaused this stela to be erected in 
order that there should be engraved on it the account of his war- 
-like deeds against the people of Lulubi. There is also a second 
inscription, thereon, added long after the time of Naram-Sin, 
which bears the name of Fhutruk-Nakhunta, king of Elam, and 
is in the Anzanite language. Thus this same stela which was 
originally a trophy of the victory of the Chaldean king, Naram- 
Sin, was afterwards used to celebrate the victories of Chatruk- 
Nakhunta, the Elamite king, over the Chaldeans. 

Among other marvelous discoveries are the statues in bronze 
which they succeeded in casting to life-size or more at a single 
casting. There is one such of Queen Napir-Asu, wife of Untash- 
Gal (B. C, 1500) now in the Louvre. It is life-size, and re- 
markable for its splendid execution. On her wrists are quadruple 
bracelets, on the left hand a ring. The costume consists of a 
long fringed. robe which falls to the feet. The bodice is tight- 
fitting and shows the outlines of the figure ; on the shoulder there 
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is a jeweled bula, and down the length of the sleeves there. are 
elegant clasps. It is-indeed marvelous, as M. Babelon remarks 
that such details could be accurately rendered in a statue of solid 
bronze, weighing many tons. 

Beside the gigantic statues in bronze, there are native 
statuettes in gold and silver and numerous objects in ivory which 
date back to the primitive period of Elamite history. There are 
also cylinders, some in glazed pottery, others in ivory, hematite, 
chalcedory and jasper, which were employed to seal their con- 
tracts; alabaster vases of various shapes; an immense quantity 
of small gold, silver and bronze rings, and also flat dishes in 
these metals, which may have been used for money; magnifi- 
cent gold bracelets, and others of silver and bronze, domestic 
utensils, axes, knives and various weapons. Indeed there is 
every kind of material to enable us to reconstitute the history 
and the daily habits of the heretofore unknown Elamites. Our 
friends across the channel are highly to be congratulated on the 
acquisition of such vast archeological wealth and on the ability 
of M. de Morgan and -Pére Scheil to decipher the inscription 
which certainly forms a splendid addition to this excellent 
volume. 


ray 
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PREHISTORIC RELICS CLASSIFIED. 


GEORGE GRANT MACCREEDY. 





The first step in the establishment of a relative chronology 
for prehistoric times was taken by a Dane, C. J. Thomsen, of 
Copenhagen, seventy years ago. Much of the subsequent prog- 
ress along this line has been due to Scandinavians. Professor 
Brogger’s work on the position of raised beaches in Southeastern 
Norway during the stone and bronze ages is of such a character 
as to indicate that northern investigators are still among the 
leaders in the kind of research that tends to render our knowl- 
edge of prehistoric archeology more accurate. 

That the climate of the kitchen-midden period (first stone 
age in the north) in Denmark was warmer than at present, is 
now well known. It has also been established by recent investi- 
gations in both Denmark and Sweden that the age of the kitchen 
middens of Southern Scandinavia corresponds to the period of 
maximum postglacial submergence. 

It was long ago observed that the kitchen middens of North- 
ern Denmark are well above the present beach lines. They con- 
tain the oldest stone industry to be found in Denmark, viz., flint 
flakes and paring knives (Skivespalter). But in Southern Nor- 
way, where flint is scarce, other stone was employed during this 
early period to produce the so-called Nostvet industry. Brog- 
ger’s researches have established the fact that this old industry 
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occurs at a level corresponding to that of the raised beaches 
marking the maximum postglacial submergence. It is nowhere 
found below that level and is, therefore, contemporaneous with 
the early stone period. The Nostvet industry is, on the other 
hand, rarely found much above the level of the highest raised 
beaches. The population must, therefore, have been a coast pop- 
ulation, deriving its sustenance largely from the sea. 

The axe with pointed pole never occurs at a lower level than 
that of the beach line marking the close of the early stone 
period. It is a transition from connecting the first northern 
stone epoch with the second, the latter being the epoch of polish- 
ed stone axes. The early part of the second stone epoch was 
characterized by a variety of the axe with pointed pole; the laz- 
ter part, by a flat-poled axe. During this epoch the habits of 
the people changed. They were engaged largely in the domesti- 
cation of animals and in agricultural pursuits. The minimum 
level of occurrence of this industry is, then, no longer the domi- 
nant one. But there is sufficient evidence to prove that, at the 
close of the second stone epoch, the beaches at Christiania were 
from 23 to 26 meters above the present beach level. 

The third epoch of the stone age is characterized by the 
thick-poled axe. These are found in Scrobicularia clay deposits 
as well as in graves. The position of some of these graves is 
such as to lead to the conclusion that, when they were built, 
the beach line at Christiania was not more than 13-15 meters 
higher than it is now. 

The bronze age is divided into two epochs. The close of the 
first corresponds to a former beach elevation of not more than 
3.5 meters higher than the present. At the close of the second 
epoch, the beach line was probably the same as it is now. 

In an interesting table, Professor Brogger gives the results 
of his attempt to measure the lapse of time since the maximum 
postglacial submergence. His basis of reckoning is as follows: 
(1) The rate of elevation was about the same at the beginning 
as at the close; (2) the rate during the middle period of eleva- 
tion was greater than at the beginning or close; (3) the deter- 
mining of the position of the beach lines at the beginning and 
end of the bronze age and at the beginning and end of the clos 
ing epoch of the stone age, compared with the estimates of arch- 
eologists as to the absolute length of the bronze age and the last 
epoch of stone, gives a standard of measurement for the rate 
of elevation during the last period of the same. His results 
are: 

(a) For the stone age: 
First epoch, 4900-3900 B. C., or 1,000 years. 
Second epoch, 3900-2400 B. C., or 1,500 years. 
Third epoch, 2400-1900 B. C., or 500 years. 
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(b) Bronze age, 1900-500 B. C., or 1,400 years. 
(c) Iron age, 500 B. C.-1905 A. D., or 2,400 years. 
Total of 6,800 years. 

According to Sophus Miiller, only about 4,900 years have 
elapsed since the beginning of the stone age in Denmark. He 
places the duration of the first epoch of the stone age at a mini- 
mum of 500 instead of 1,000 years, and the beginning of the 
bronze age at 1200 B. C., instead of 1g00 B. C. 


May, 1906. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN VOYAGES. 


Professor Fiske rejects all the stories of pre-Columbian voy- 
ages to the continents of the Western Hemisphere save that of 
the Norseman’s visit to “Vinland.” He insists, however, that 
Columbus. knew nothing of this Vinland episode. It was not 
the purpose of Columbus to discover a new continent, but to 
prove that a westward voyage of three thousand miles would 
bring him to Japan. This colossal blunder, as it happened, led 
to his most stupendous achievement. If he had calculated the 
distance at ten thousand or twelve thousand miles, which it really 
is, there would have been no point to his scheme, for the west- 
ern route would have been no shorter than the eastern. Even 
now Europeans as a rule prefer the eastern route to the western. 

Professor Fiske does not join in the common outcry against 
Americus Vespucius for robbing Columbus of the glory of giv- 
ing his name to the western continents. Originally the name of 
America was given to a portion of the coast of Brazil which 
Americus was the first to visit. It was gradually extended to 
the whole of the southern continent, and eventually to the north- 
ern. But this was after the death of Americus, and he in no 
way, personal or posthumous, shared in the responsibility. 

Properly indignant at the barbarities of the Spaniards, Mr. 
Fiske can nevertheless wax correspondingly enthusiastic over the 
philanthropic work of the Spanish monk Las Casas, the -first 
and greatest of anti-slavery advocates, whose good name he 
clears from the slurs of careless and credulous historians. 

He shows that the cavaliers, who settled in the southern col- 
onies, were not all aristocrats nor the New England Puritans all 
plebeians, but that English traditions of birth and breeding were 
equally divided between the sections. In short, he overturns 
many prejudices and establishes many facts not hitherto ac- 
cepted. His good temper is as contagious as his sincerity is 
impressive. 














RELICS OF THE REVOLUTION FOUND IN HARLEM 
HEIGHTS. 


Subterranean history was unearthed by the New York Gas. 
Company when digging the mains in Harlem, and the relics 
gathered in that process are new in a museum at the office of the 
company. The battle of Harlem Plains strewed all that neigh- 
borhood with souvenirs, which, under the pressure of many sea- 
sons of rain and frost and growth of vegetation, have sunk 
deeper and deeper into the soil. C. C. Simpson, general superin- 
tendent of mains of the Consolidated Gas Company, has taken 
great interest in the making of his collection of these relics, 
which is still on the increase. 

As the settlement of the northern end of Manhattan Island 
progresses, the grading of streets and excavations for sewers, 
water and gas mains and foundations, reveal more and more 
relics of the Revolutionary period. Among those at present in- 
cluded in the. collection are British officers’ buttons, an orna- 
mental British sword hilt, bayonet, musket balls, a belt plate, 
bearing a figure which may be either 6 or 9, some bones, and a 
beautiful, long, octagonal-barrelled flintlock rifle, all found near 
the foot of Depot Lane (Fort Washington Point), the rifle hid- 
den in the rocks; camp chest plate and a cannon ball, from the 
site of the Fort George Casino; linchpin for gun carriage, wedge 
for the same, pewter spoon, lance tip, lance point, horseshoe, 
horse bit, pot hook, hammer, bombs, large and small; shoe buckle 
_and bullets from Fort George; twenty-pound bar shot, probably 
from the Pearl, and bullets found at Kingsbridge Road and 
Dyckman street. 

Historians have figured out that fully thirty regiments saw 
service at the northern end of this island during the period of 
British occupation. The barracks of Fort George were about 
on a line with 192d street. Regimental buttons record the pres- 
ence of the 17th Light Dragoons, 17th Foot, 7th Fusiliers, 45th 
Foot, 53d Foot, 14th Foot, 71st Highlanders, 80th Royal Edin- 
burgh Volunteers and the Tory regiment of New York volun- 
teers. It would be interesting to know how many descendants 
of that Tory regiment are now living in New York or elsewhere. 

At the end of 2o!Ist street, on the north side of Sherman’s 
Creek, was found the debris of a long vanished camp, including 
buttons of the 1oth, 26th and 33d British regiments, besides some 
Continental buttons. At Fort Prince Charles were found but- 
tons of the 71st Highlanders and a Massachusetts regiment. The 
famous 44th was among the regiments on Laurel Hill. About 
two hundred yards north of Dyckman street, on the western 
side of Prescott avenue, an important British camp is indicated 
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by some of the relics before mentioned and others in William 
L. Calver’s large collection of regimental buttons. The stump of 
an old flagstaff was also found here. 

There was very stubborn fighting in the valley between Laurel 
Hill and Fort Washington along the present Kingsbridge Road, 
from 187th street for half a mile northward. In this short sec- 
tion was found a miscellaneous collection of treasures. Among 
them are grapeshot, musket balls, a button of the 17th Regiment 
of British Lancers, a belt buckle marked “G. N. 31,” gun flints, 
bayonets and lance tips. The latter are’all in a row, showing 
where the lancers, dismounting, struck their lances into the 
ground and presumably tethered their horses. At the gas house 
on Kingsbridge Road, just south of Dyckman street, ‘was found 
an eighteen-pounder shot and the portion of a limber. About 
two hundred feet to the eastward, on the plain, were the bones 
of many dead, buttons of the 38th Royal Regiment and the 71st 
Regiment (Fraser’s) Highlanders. At the corner of Sherman 
avenue and Dyckman street, upon bits of cloth clinging to the 
wristbones of a huge skeleton, were link sleeve buttons made of 
small Spanish coins bearing the inscription, “M. Vtraque Vnum, 
M., 1771.” At Dyckman street and Post avenue a jackknife 
was found buried in a pile of oyster shells and with the spring 
in good condition still. The blade was. much nicked, as if it 
had been used for opening oysters. On the slope just north of 
Fort Tryon, the bones of many Hessians were discovered, and 
skeletons were also numerous on the ridge east of Kingsbridge 
Road, between 187th street and the gas house. 

The battle of November 16, 1776, becomes very real to the 
imaginative sightseer as he handles these relics of long-dead 
armies and pictures to himself their camp life, their dress, their 
munitions of war and their advance upon the American forces. 





—-O 
THE FOSSIL HORSE. 


Prof, Henry Osborne has been at the head of an expedition 
sent out by the American Museum of Natural History. 

It is stated that he has discovered not only the aricestors of 
the dinosaurus but of the rhinoceros and of the horse. It is stated 
in the American Journal of Science that the bones of the fossil 
horse have been discovered in North America by Prof. Lull. The 
facts can be learned by writing to these gentlemen. 








IN THE TULARE BASIN. 


“Tulare Lake, a prominent feature of an old map of Cali- 
fornia, and once the largest body of fresh water west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, is located in the extreme southern part of San Joa- 
quin County, at an altitude of about 200 feet above tidewater. In 
the 40’s its superficial area, it is said, exceeded 1,200 square 
miles, but in 1868 its dimensions had shrunk to 700 square miles, 
and twenty years later to less than 200. Occasional floods have 

. raised the level of the lake, but the general tendency has been 
toward obliteration. Originally the lake, by a well defined out- 
let, emptied into the San Joaquin River, but sedimentary deposits 
have gradually. built up a dike which obstructed the flow of 
waters and made the Tulare basin an independent system of its 
own. The lake receives the waters from many rivers, each drain- 
ing large sections of the country and in periods of flood carry- 
ing immense volumes of water. The lake is extremely shallow, 
the deepest part being only thirty feet in depth, while evapora- 
tion exceeds eight feet annually. Within the last ten years 
Tulare Lake has been visibly growing less in dimensions, and 
the belief in its permanent disappearance became settled in the 
minds of those who were interested in the land. 

“Several reclamation districts were organized, appropriating 
150,000 acres of the old lake bed, and a large area was put 
under cultivation. Immense crops were raised, and !and being 
protected by levees and carefully drained at an expense of sev- 
eral millions. Faith in the future was stimulated by absence 
of floods. The last year opened with less than the usual rain- 
fall, and more land was put under cultivation in Tulare basin 
than ever before. Thousands of acres which no plough had ever 
touch were planted to grain and fruit, and up to February 1 the 
outlook of the lake dwellers was most alluring. A vast amount 
had been laid out in permanent improvements and farming ma- 
chinery, and appearance flattered the most exalted hopes of 
abundant crops. 

“These would have been fulfilled had not the early months 
of 1906 violated all precedent and proved the most extraordinary 
in point of rainfall in the history of the State. Unprecedented 
floods, having no outlet, covered the bed of Tulare Lake to a 
depth which submerged every acre of cultivated land within its 
boundaries, swallowing up all crops and improvements and utter- 
ly destroying the results of ten years of unremitting work ex- 
pended by the industrious colonists. Where were once wide 
spreading tracts of highly cultivated farms there is now but a 
waste of waters, above which rise the ruins of great harvesters 

and the wrecks of homes.” 
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PREHISTORIC BOOKS AND PAPERS IN AMERICA. 


The first specimens ‘of American paper which came to the 
hands of the Spaniards were found, according to the testimony 
of Dr. Valentini, on the coast of Vera Cruz, immediately after 
Cortez landed. They were covered with pictures; bound in the 
form of books, and were sent to Spain, among the presents 
which Cortez sometime later received for his monarch from 
Montezuma. 

“Among these were two books of those which the Indians +hhad 
made, six specimens of drawings; another one which was red 
and has a few circles drawn on it and two specimens painted 
blue.” 

Peter Martyr writes of them to Pope Hadrian, as follows: 

“They do not bind them as we do, leaf by leaf, but they 
extend one single leaf to the length of several cubits, after hav- 
ing pasted a certain amount of square leaves one to the other, 
with bitumen, so adhesive, that the whole seems to have passed 
through the hands of the most skilful! bookbinder.. Whichever 
way this book was opened, it always presented two sides written 
and two pages appeared in as many folds. 

“We have said before that these natives had books, and the 
messengers who were procurators for the new colony, together 
with other presents, brought many of them here to Spain. 

“The leaves of these books upon which they write are of the 
membrane of trees, from the substance that grows beneath the 
upper bark. These porous membranes they fill up with bitumen 
and render them pliable, and stretch to whatever form they 
please, and being made hard again, they cover them with a cer- 
tain kind of gypsum.” 

This statement is concise and of remarkable clearness.. Dr. 
Valentini says: 

There is a ring of truth in it, which makes us believe that the 
alleged messengers actually happened to be eye witnesses to the 
act of paper making by the Indians. Though the tree from 
which the membrane was taken is not named, it cannot be other 
than the rubber tree. ’ 

‘The rubber tree presents a fanciful appearance, for a large 
number of long, triangular roots are grouped around the foot, 
leaning against it, in order to support the tree, for without these 
natural buttresses the tree would not be able to stand. The 
tree is not felled by cutting the roots or braces, but a scaffolding 
is placed- above, at the height of seven yards. The bark of these 
natural buttresses begins to dry and come off. 

It needs: only a little practice to peal off long pieces, which 
when soaked and beaten, yield a membranic tissue. 
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Lander, in speaking of paper, made from the roots of a tree, 
had in mind this’ portion of the Anatt tree. It is bark paper. 

A special paper which was found to be in use with the Maya 
people, who lived on the east coast of Mexico. 

The Nahuas made a use of the Maguey plant in making 
vegetable fibre. 

This plant furnished the people with fire and fence wood, 
with gutters, tiles and thatching material, with paper and fibres, 
and from it shoes and cloth were made. They gather -nails and 
needles from it, as well as fruit, wines, honey, sugar and vine- 

r. ‘ 
The manufacture of paper as found among the Mexicans was 
as follows: 

Their vegetable fibre was taken from the Maguey plant. The 
leaves were soaked, purified and the fibres washed, smoothed 
and extended, for the manufacture of thin as well as thick paper. 
After having been polished, they painted upon it. 

The Geographical Society of New York is in possession of an 
ancient Mexican painting, which represents the pian of a little 
village, which had been taken away from the people by the 
Spaniards. 

Another specimen of paper was examined by Dr. E. Forster- 
mann. He says: 

The ground color is white, with some reddish spots popping 
out. According to tradition the paper is taken from the Metl 
plant. The substance of the sheets was held or fastened to- 
gether by thin membranes. The seventy-four sheets, of which 
the Codex was composed, consisted of two separate layers. It 
was a membrane which furnished the painter with an even sur- 
face, but the Maguey fibre formed only the body of the sheet. 
Now as to the amount of paper that was paid in tribute, Dr. 
Valentini says that twenty-four thousand reams equal to eighty- 
four thousand sheets could hardly have been distributed for 
capital, But we are fully informed for what different purposes 
paper was employed. 

They had to record the historical annals of the year, provide 
the priests with copies of ritual calendars, register tributes, and 
in case of litigation, on the limit of rural estates, to draft the map 
for the parties and the judge. There was lack of a phonetic 
alphabet and writing did not allow these people to indulge in 
voluminous literature. Their imperfect system of representing 
an event or an idea by means of objects and symbols, confined 
them to the recording of only the most important data of civil 
and religious administration. In this the reports of the Spanish 
chroniclers do unanimously concur and the paintings which are 
left to us confirm the impression that the records and the use of 
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PREHISTORIC BOOKS AND PAPERS IN AMERICA III 


which was made of paper, was almost exclusively confined to 
purposes of administration. 

The Mendoza Codex, which may be called a prehistoric book, 
contains in its first part the annals of the Aztec tribe, the pic- 
tures of their rulers, the cities they conquered and the signs for 
the years in which the events took place. 

The second part contains the pictures of the coats of arms 
of the same cities, with an illustration of the product which each 
of them was to pay as tribute. 

The third illustrates the education which the Aztec boys and 
girls received. 

In the first part of the Codex is the picture of a house de- 
stroyed by fire, which is really the picture for conquest. Also 
the tribute list, due from towns. 

These are all pictured or painted. Along with the pictures 
we find the representation of paper, and the tribute: list. 

Among the names are sixteen towns, and one town, Yzamat- 
ittam, was tributary in 8000 reams of paper. The name of the 
town was “Paper City.” Number 8000 is represented by a 
pouch, trimmed with fringes, and with three tassels attached, 
and a roll of paper by the side. 

Other indices show that the amount was about one hundred 
and sixty thousand sheets of paper in the bundle, which was 
tied with the rope. 

Another picture represents a tribute of paper. The coat 
of arms of the town shows that the.tribute of paper was due 
from this town named Amacoztitla, which means “Paper Town.” 

The yearly tribute of paper to the city of Mexico from the 
different towns was twenty-four thousand reams, equal to 480,- 
ooo sheets. As to the number of sheets of paper used for the 
official purposes, only a minimum of the four hundred and eighty 
thousand ‘sheets can have been consumed in this way. 

There was another use for paper. The children to be sacri- 
ficed were dressed and adorned with paper of a red color. On 
one hill they dressed the children in paper showing black and 
red stripes; on another hill the children were arrayed in paper 
of blue color; on another dresses striped with black; on another 
the dresses half red and half yellow. On the seventh hill the 
dresses of the children were a yellow color and on the shouders 
they fastened a pair of wings, aso of paper, so they looked like 
angels. 

The woman destined to be sacrificed in honor of the goddess 
Xilonem had her face painted with two different colors. Her 
nose was of yellow, her forehead red, her head was adorned 
with a paper crown of four points. 

The prisoners were painted all over, their bodies with white 
color. The apron being pink. They walked at the head of the 
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procession, with a Maxtli’s with corrugated paper and their shoul- 
ders studded with rosettes of paper as large as shields. 

They were first wrapped in white paper, then in richly em- 
broidered cloth. They wore crowns of paper and all the papers in 
which they were dressed were sprinkled with liquified ulli. The 
unfortunate victims were dressed in their robes of paper, each 
of them bore in his hand a paper banner. 

Finally one of the priests stepped down from the hill of 
sacrifice, carried in his hand a large bundle of paper. Another 
priest carried in his hand a kind of sensor, which had the form 
of the head and tail of a serpent; the tail being made of paper. 
At the end, after the victim was dead, they tore from the body 
the paper in which they were dressed and burned it all in the yard 
of the same house. 


C, 
“rr 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAIRO. 


The University of Cairo, E] Azhar, as it is called, for cen- 
turies has been one of the most famous in the world, and wher- 
ever you go in Mohammedan countries you will hear it spoken of 
as a great institution, one of the greatest, oldest and most influen- 
tial in all the universe, with a faculty of wise, learned and pro- 
gressive men. It is the only institution for higher education 
under the care of Islam, and young Mohammedans of wealth 
and future responsibilities are sent there from every land in 
which faith in the prophet is proclaimed. It is perhaps the oldest 
of all universities, being the outgrowth of the Serapeum which 
was established at Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter 300 B. C., as I 
wrote you a few days ago, in connection with the great library. 
Saladin, however, was the actual founder of the present institu- 
tion, about 1170. He gave it its present home, which it has occu- 
pied ever since, and there is not the slightest doubt that at one 
time it did exercise a powerful influence throughout the civilized 
portion of the world. 

It is not what we would consider a university. At least, it is 
not arranged or conducted upon the plan we are accustomed to; 
but it has from 10,000 to 12,000 students from all parts of Tur- 
key, Syria, Algiers, India, Bokhara, Turkestan, Afghanistan and 
the other Mohammedan countries. Most of them, however, are 
from Egypt and the countries immediately surrounding it. 


























ARROW HEADS AND HARPOONS 


There is one peculiarity about the prehistoric relics of the 
American continent which is worthy of special attention. It is 
this: They show an adaptation to the region in which they are 
found, and have shapes and forms which make them especially 
useful in those regions. In other words they are adapted to 
their environment, and are perhaps the result of the life which 
prevailed. This is illustrated in such relics as the bow and 
arrow and the harpoon, which are supposed to rank among the 
simplest of all the stone relics. It is we!l known that harpoons 
are found at present in the far north, as well as the bow and 
arrow, but in the middle and southern part of the continent 
arrow heads are very numerous and harpoons very scarce. 

It is true that a few harpoons, made out of stone, have been 
found as far south as the State of New York, but generally at 
a considerable depth below the surface, giving the idea that 
they may have been deposited when the Eskimo fishermen were 
living on the edge of the great ice sheet, which at that time ex- 
tended as far south as the chain of the Great Lakes. This is 
the opinion of Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, who has made a specialty 
of the stone relics of New York. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam has also found harpoons in the shell 
heaps, scattered along the coast of New England as far south 
as Martha’s Vineyard. These relics may have been left by the 
fishermen, who had come from the Arctic regions, or they may 
have been left by the Botocudos,.who were in the region at the 
time of the Discovery. 

Everyone knows that in the Arctic regions there are open 
seas in which seals and whales were formerly numerous, and that 
these furnished the chief source of subsistence, but in the regions 
further south there were many wild animals which have always 
been the prey of the hunter, and the regions between were thie 
habitat of those creatures which occupied both land and sea. 

Under ‘these circumstances, it is very proper to interpret 
archeology from two standpoints, viz: the chronology as well 
as locality. If the harpoons are found at any considerable dis- 
tance below the surface, it is quite probable that they were drop- 
ped at the time that the ice sheets extended as far, or farther, 
then the chain of the great Lakes, but the arrow heads, which 
have been found near the surface, were deposited when the ice 
sheets had withdrawn, and the various Indian tribes were occu- 
pying this region. America furnishes a favorable field for the 
study of harpoons and comparing them with the arrow heads 
and spear heads, for there are enough of these different kinds 
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of weapons, still in the hands of the natives, to show how they 
were hafted and to what uses they were subjected. 

Boats are still numerous in the Arctic regions, and in them 
may be seen Eskimos, who both manufacture and use the har- 
poon, in catching the whale and other creatures of the sea. 
There are also pictures which show that the same kind of boats 
were seen by the early discoverers, even on the coast of New 
England. It is not five hundred years since America was dis- 
covered, so that we have a view of the rapid changes which have 
appeared on this continent, though on the continent of Europe 
we have to count the years by thousands, rather than by hun- 
dreds. In this respect archeology proves that America is in- 
deed the New World. 

Now the difference between such relics as the harpoons, spear 
heads and arrow heads help us to realize the changes which 
have taken place in the circumstances and employments of the 
people. It is plain that there is a difference in this respect, for 
the harpoons are composite relics. That is to say they are 
made up of two or three parts, the harpoon head, harpoon shafts 
and the cord or line which united the two parts of the weapon 
as well as the line which was held in the hands of the fisher- 
man. On the.other hand, there was no line attached to the 
arrows, for they were shot from the bow, or hurled from the 
hand, and their recovery was secondary in the minds of the 
hunter. 

It is true that the arrow was a compound implement, as well 
as the harpoon. It was made up of three parts. The arrow 
head, which was generally made of flint or chipped stone of 
some kind. It was fastened to the shaft: by a thread. The 
arrow itself also had feathers at the end and a notch which fitted 
over the bow string. These made it a compound inmplement. 
The bow itself was a composite weapon. 

It is made up of a piece of wood which was of a size and 
thickness. such as could be bent by the hand of the hunter. The 
elasticity of the wood furnished the propelling force, while 
with the harpoon, it was the arm of the fisherman which pro- 
pelled the implement. 

The similarity of the two implements consisted in this—that 
a cord was used in both, but in the bow the cord, or bow- 
string, was attached to both ends of the bow, while with the 
harpoon, the cord was held in the hand of the fisherman, and 
was used in retrieving the implement. 

There was another difference between the two. The fisher- 
man was compelled to use his arm as well as his eye in hurling 
his weapon—but the arm was thrust out, while with the bow, 
the arm was drawn in. We have in this an analogy between the 
bow and arrow and the gun—for it is gun powder that gives the 
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propelling force, but the gun itself remains stationary. The only 
other weapon which resembled the harpoon was the spear for 
this was propelled by the arm and was afterward retrieved. 

The point of resemblance between the harpoon and the arrow 
is that the harpoon reached the body of the whale or seal, and 
often reached the vital parts, but the harpoon itself was re- 
trieved and used again, the arrow was sprung from the bow, and 
penetrated the body of the game, but was retrieved only after 
the game had ceased to struggle and its life had departed. The 
~ arrow shaft was like the hunter’s hound. It was sent after the 
game, but was “retrieved” exactly as the hound is. 

Now these differences are important, for they show the pro- 
cess of invention which was common among the fishermen, as 
well as the hunters, but they also show the difference between 
fishermen and the hunters, as well as between the hunter and 
the warrior. There are pictures of ancient warriors riding in 
chariots with spears in their hands, while a lion may be seen 
lying beneath the horses. The body of the lion is filled with 
arrows which had been shot from the bow of the warrior or 
his attendants. This was in Babylonia. 

Now these illustrations of the progress of man, in the use 
of weapons are important, for they show the correlation between 
man and his surroundings. 

We would not expect to see a fisherman with harpoon in his 
hand sitting in his canoe on the Euphrates, but we might expect 
to see a coracle, which was common in ancient times, in this 
valley, though it is uncertain whether the coracle is a survivor 
of the canoe. 

It is, however, worthy of notice that there were coracles on 
the Missouri river, which Catlin once dicovered. On the banks 
of the river were hemispherical huts, which in their shapes, re- 
sembled the snow huts of the Eskimos, though they were made 
of timber and bark and covered with earth rather than snow or 
ice. The comparison is suggestive, though it is a question 
whether the hut covered with earth is a survivor of the hut, 
which is, even now common in the far north. 

These various comparisons indicate that the primitive in- 
_ ventions of man have this peculiarity, that they seldom disappear, 
but have generally survived through long periods of time. 

Mr. W. J. Wintenberg has described the bone and horn 
harpoon heads of the Ontario Indians. 

He says, “It was among the Eskimos that the harpoon reached 
its highest development, calling into existence numerous acces- 
sories which were unknown to the Indians. One is struck with 
the remarkable similarity between the harpoons from Europe 
and America. As Sit John Dawson says in this “Fossil Man,” 
‘The visitor to the British Museum may see harpoons from the 
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caves of the Reindeer folk of France, so like those in the same 
collection from Greenland and Terra del Fuego, that, all might 
have come from the same workshop.’ Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, 
in his “Early Man in Britain” suggests that the Eskimo might 
be the descendants of the ancient Cave Men of France, for there 
are no savage tribes known which use the same set of implements 
without being connected by blood. 

The resemblance between American and European harpoon 
heads. tend to strengthen Prof. Dawkin’s hypothesis. In his 
notes on “Primitive Man in Ontario,” Mr. Boyle says: “On 
account of the extensive use of bone by the Eskimo there is 
a strong temptation to refer many of our specimens to Innuit 
origin. The Huron Iroquois tradition is that the Eskimos of 
the north, formerly dwelt on the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. It 
has been claimed that the Northmen encountered the Eskimo in 
New England nine hundred years ago. Among other evidences 
of Eskimo influence, and contact, we have the semi-lunar knives 
of slate, which are very much like the Eskimo woman’s knives. 
Our Indians seem to have had a knowledge of the Eskimo toggle- 
joint. Several articles made of walrus horn have been found 
on New York village sites, and there is a walrus horn in our 
own museum from Balsam Lake.” 

The cuts show the resemblances. Fig. No. 1 shows the head 
of an Eskimo harpoon, and a connecting line, and a plug of 
wood. 

The simplest form of the harpoon is the one with barbs 
on one side only. A single barbed harpoon is seen in No. 2. A 
specimen of horn 8 inches long is shown in No. 4. Two ex- 
ampleS from the Rock Shelter of Bruniquel of France are 
shown in No. 5. Another from Kent’s Cavern in No. 6. A 
specimen from Brant County, N. Y., is shown in No. 7. 

The specimens from New York State may be seen in the 
next wood cut. One of these is, nine inches long, four others, 
single barbed with the hole through the base for the cord is 
shown in this cut. All of these are from York County, Ontario. 
Ten others may be seen in Fig. 3. Of these, several specimens 
are of deer’s horn; one from Lansing, York County, another 
from Brantford, another from Otonabee river, another from 
Simcoe County, one from Victoria County, another from York 
County. 

The toggle heads have been described by Mr. Wintemberg, 
they are more complicated than the barbed type. The toggle- 
head was designed to serve the same purpose as the arrow 
head, it was shot into the body of the whale or other animal, 
and left even after the harpoon was withdrawn. The cord which 
held it to the harpoon being broken by the animal in its flight. 
Of the prehistoric character of the harpoon heads, there can 
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be no doubt, but it is uncertain whether the pattern was borrowed 
from the Eskimos or from the ancient Cave Dwellers. If it was, 
the antiquity of the harpoon must be acknowledged. 

In this connection, it is well to consider the throwing stick. 
Prof. O. T. Mason described this weapon, and has given a num- 
ber of plates to illustrate its shape, as well as its use. He 
says there are three areas for the throwing stick, Australia, the 
Upper Amazon and Hyperborian regions, quoting from Col. Lane 
Fox. The method of holding the throwing stick is shown by 
the plate, which represents an Eskimo launching the harpoon. 
Mr. John Murdoch states that the hand is held by the Eskimo, 
as low as the shoulder, and the method of throwing the harpoon 
is quick. 

Throwing sticks are common in Greenland, also Ungave as 
well as the Cumberland Gulf, and the Point Barrow and the 
lower Yukon. 

Throwing sticks have been found as far south as Florida. 
Mr. Frank T. Cushing has described them. He speaks of them, 


‘as buried in the mud at the bottom of the Pyramid Mound, along 


with the other wooden implements, as well as stone relics. 
Throwing sticks covered with gilt have been found in Cen- 
tral America; they were probably used as batons and were 
signs of honor, or of office. This furnishes a hint as to the devel- 
opment of the civilized tribes, from an early condition of barbar- 


ism or savagery, for it is not likely that the rulers of the tribes 
‘in Central America ever used throwing sticks in hunting ani- 


mals or spearing fish, or throwing weapons at an enemy. 
The throwing stick, however, may be classed with the spears, 


‘arrows, javeline and other weapons, which were common in the 


stone age. 

Throwing sticks are common on the N. W. coast. They 
were found by Mr. W. H. Dall,-of Unalaska, Sitka and else- 
where. % ; 

The throwing stick, from Vancouvers Island, differed from 
those found on the Florida coast. They are much ruder. 

The plate given by Prof. Mason represents about thirty dif- 
ferent kinds of throwing sticks, another represents seventeen 


‘kinds of harpoons, and another plate represents many kinds of 
-bows and arrows. These are all on exhibition at Washington, 


and are worthy of study as they show the stages through which 
this weapon had passed. 

The arrow heads, however, surpass all other relics in their 
number, in their diversity of form, the great differences in their 
sizes and shapes, as well as their finish. 

There are many engravings which. represent. the arrows 
which were common in America. These show the distribution 
to have been widespread. It is probable that scarcely any part 
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ARROW HEADS FROM THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
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of the two continents are without specimens of arrows. Some 
collectors have endeavored to secure all the different shapes, 
patterns and sizes, and have been able, to discover the peculiar 
characteristics of the arrows in their immediate vicinity. A few 
have taken a wider range, and have brought together all the 
different types which could be found in a larger circle. 

The Museums have, however, been able to bring together 
arrow heads from still wider districts. The National Museun 
at Washington has perhaps secured the best representative col- 
lection, for access has been gained by it, to all of the regions 

















ARROW HEADS AND QUIVERS. 


embraced by the two continents, and even the regions on the 
eastern continent. 

The plate which is given herewith contains pictures of the 
various patterns, sizes and shapes which may be seen in the 
Mississippi Valley. Along with these are many stone axes, those 
with grooves and without. Also a few pestles and mortars. The 
mortars being mainly of soapstone and the pestles of a harder 
kind of stone. The plate is valuable because of the fact that so 
many differerit stone tools and weapons are brought together 
in such a way that they can be compared. 

It should be said here that there are no quivers in this col- 
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lection. A cut, however, is given which will show the shapes of 
the quivers which are most common. One of the quivers has 
the arrows in the quiver with the cord which was designed to 
pass over the shoulder and hold the quiver in its place. Another 
represents the quiver with a hunting bag hanging from it. This 
is probably modern and not prehistoric. Another quiver seemed 
to be fastened to the branch of a tree, the lower figure, No. 11, 
represents a quiver suspended to a cane or reed. It is decorated 
with various ornamental figures and has a fringe hanging be- 
low it. O54 

The arrow heads at the top, are nearly all of the same shape, 





INDIAN WARRIOR WITH SPEAR. 


but represent the three parts: The arrow head, the shaft, and the 
feather which was generally attached to the shaft. The cut rep- 
resents the modern style of quivers and arrows, rather than the 
ancient, and the historic rather than the prehistoric. 

The history of the arrow and spear as well as the harpoon, 
goes much farther back than that which is represented by these 
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different plates. The typical specimens represent the variety 
which is to be found in the various parts of this continent, but 
they do not go back to the early stages which are represented by 
the Cave Dwellers, and Gravel Beds of Europe, nor forward to 
the stages which were represented by the weapons which were 
common among the ancient races of the far East. 

The picture which is given in America, begins much farther 
back than any which is found among the historic nations of 
the East, but does not bring before us the shapes and forms 
which prevailed in the early part of the prehistoric age. There 
were Cave Dwellers in Europe which really possessed the earliest 
forms of arrow heads or spear heads, though there is no conti- 
nent which so thoroughly represents the middle stages of 
progress, or in other words, the weapons of the stone age, in- 
cluding the early part of the metal age. 

It will be found, however, that even in the stone age there 
was a love of ornament as well as a war-like spirit, and that 
the warrior had his method of displaying his weapons in a way 
which was imposing. The cut given with this shows the warrior 
carrying a spear which is ornamented with feathers and a medi- 
cine bag. He has upon his head a pair of horns which are the 
symbols of his power. They remind us of the Scripture passage, 
“Out of his head were horns.” 

The distribution of the harpoons is of considerable interest, 
because of the study throughout the northern part of this con- 
tinent and the north of Europe. — 

The resemblance between the American and European arrows 
has engaged the attention of Prof. Dawkins, who believes that 
the Eskimos were descendants of the ancient Cave Men of 
France, and that they came originally from the north of Europe. 
He says that no savage tribes known, use the same set of imple- 
ments without being connected by blood, a position which is not 
sustained by the archzologists generally. Mr. Boyle, in his notes 
on primitive man in-Ontario, says: “On the account of the ex- . 
tensive use of bone by the Eskimo there is a strong temptation to 
refer many of our specimens to Innuit origin, but there does 
not seem to be any more reason for so doing than there is to at- 
tribute the same origin to flint and some other relics. When we 
take into account the Huron Iroquois records we may at once 
conceive the strong possibility of Eskimos effecting the work of 
our Indians. 

The old time contiguity of the people favors this supposition 
for the earliest voyagers speak of seeing the Eskimos on the 
shores in the neighborhood of New Foundland, and as far south 


as Cape Cod. 
It is the opinion of certain archzologists, such as Dr. Beau- 
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champ and others, that the Eskimos occupied regions as far 
south as the St. Lawrence, even in New York, for many very 
rude relics are found at various depths in that vicinity. 

Other evidence of Eskimo influence in other regions are semi- 
lunar knives of slate, and the presence of walrus horn relics in 
New York Indian village sites. 

Most of the harpoon heads were fastened to the shaft the 
same as those of the Eskimos. It appears that a cylindrical 
piece of ivory and a wooden shaft are fastened together by a 
tenon joint and a thong. The material from which the har- 
poons are made varies according to the locality. Specimens of 
deer horn have been found, also elk horn, but those found further 
north are of walrus bone. 

The shapes of the harpoon vary. The most of them have aheavy 
shoulder below the barb and a hole through it, by which the 
weapon is fastened to the pole. 

As for the barbs themselves there is no uniformity. The large 
majority of the harpoons have a single barb, others have 
two, three and four barbs, the most of them on one side, called 
bilateral. Bone harpoons have been found in York County with 
three barbs on both sides. 

Toggle-head is another peculiarity of the harpoon, which is 
exceptional. In fact-there is scarcely any other stone or bone 
implement that has any thing that resembles a toggle-head, for 
the arrow heads and spear heads are all made out of a single 
piece of bone. If it is to be separated from the handle or pole, 
or from the arrow, it is because the single arrow or spear head is 
drawn off from the arrow or spear. 

Mr. W. J. Wintemberg has described these peculiarities of 
the harpoon, and has given many illustrations of them in a 
pamphlet issued by the Society at Toronto, Ontario. 

As to the kind of fish for which the harpoon was used, this 
author mentions the sturgeon, bass and blue fish, but it was such 
. larger fish as abound in the ocean and the Arctic Sea and Hud- 
son Bay that the harpoon was most used. Father Dablon, how- 
ever, speaks of the Indians spearing the eels, sometimes they 
would catch three hundred and more in a single night. The pe- 
culiarity of the harpoon is, that like the bow and arrow, it was 
a compound of a shaft of an arrow or spear head with a shaft, 
and sometimes a line or rope to connect the harpoon head with 
the harpoon shaft. This is a very suggestive point, for it shows 
that the fishermen acquired a skill in manufacturing their im- 
plements, which was quite equal to that of the hunters, which 
formerly prevailed on the great plains of the west. Another 
evidence of their skil! was exhibited by their boats and canoes. 
It is well known that the tribes which dwelt along the banks of 
the rivers, both in North and South America, were very 
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skillful in making boats, some of which could contain a whole 
band of warriors, but the Eskimos who formerly dwelt north of 
Hudson’ Bays were even more skillful in making and handling 
their canoes. 

In the tribes of the northwest coast they are skilled in making 
large wooden canoes, in which they navigate the ocean, even in 
stormy weather. 


“> 


THE CROGHAN CELEBRATION. 


The Croghan celebration at Fremont, Ohio, on August 2, 
1906, commemorates the exploits of General Harrison and Maj. 
Croghan, who figured conspicuously in the 
War of 1812, and especially the battle at Fort 
Stephenson. 

General Arthur St. Clair, Governor of the . 
North West Territory, organized Hamilton 
County in 1792, with Cincinnati as county 
seat. 

Wayne County was organized in 1 1796, with 
Detroit as county seat. 

The county covered a vast extent of terri- 
tory from the Cuyahoga on the east and Fort 
Wayne on the west. 

CROGHAN. The description of General Harrison’s cam- 

paign, published in 1816, describes Col. Cro- 

ghan’s heroism in defending Ft. Stephenson. The rank of Lieu- 

tenant Colonel was conferred by the President of the United 
States for his gallant conduct. © 

The ladies of Chillicothe presented him with an elegant 
sword. Tecumseh, the famous Indian warrior, had taken part 
with the British, but Fort Stephenson was defended against the 
attack. 

A little six-pound carinon, called “Old Betsy,” served an im- 
portant part. Proctor’s report of the battle, in which he was 
badly worsted, acknowledges that he went against his own judg- 
ment, for Sandusky is fifty miles by water from Lake Erie, and 
he could not with his small force remain more than two days. 
The fort was composed of block houses, connected by picketing. 

Tecumseh was the great Indian warrior who had joined Gen- 
eral Proctor in his attack upon Fort Stephenson. 

There were other persons beside General Croghan who served _ 
an important part in the repelling of the English troops and the 
Indians. 

Mrs. Whittaker, on the approach to the fort of Tecumseh’s 
Indians fled from Whittaker ford, three miles: below, to Ft. 
Stephenson, and many ascribe much of Maj. Croghan’s success 
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to the information furnished by her, for she had learned of the 
intention of the Indian allies, and so the generals were made 
acquainted with the prospect of attack. 

Rev. Joseph Badger, a revolutionary soldier, and missionery 
in 1801, sailed up the Sandusky river in 1809 and made an 





ATTACK ON FORT CROGHAN. 


appointment at Mrs. Whittaker’s and persuaded the Wyandots 
to take no part against the Americans. 

Gen. Harrison once stopped at her house and was nursed 
through an illness of over six weeks. She’ was fired on by the 
Indians whose bullets riddled her cape. 

The honor of defending the fort is due to General Croghan, 
but it is plain that the few settlers who were scattered through- 
out the entire region as well as the soldiers within the fort, de- 
serve much credit for they were the forces in reserve who kept 
up the courage of the besieged. 

The celebration and monument will have a tendency to awake 
an interest in the struggle between the English and the Ameri- 
can troops, but the geographical lines have served to keep apart 
the two great nations more than this famous battle, though the 
victory possibly saved the region about Chicago and further west 
to the United States. 
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The Hittites—The last number of the American Antiquarian 
contained four full page plates which represented the Hittite 
Divinities—one of them with trident and hammer in his hand— 
another with the axe and sword, representing a warrior. A 
third represented the winged sphinx with human head. Another 
a mythologic figure with bird’s head and with wings. They were 
all of them labeled as if from Babylonia, though they should have 
been credited to the Hittites. 

Mr. Cyrus Adler has described them in a pamphlet entitled, 
“Biblical Antiquities,” which was published by the Smithsonian 
Institute in' 1898. The casts were on exhibition at the exposition 
at Atlanta in 1895, and are now in the National Museum at 
Washington. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE POLYNESIAN Society. Wellington, New 

Zealand, December, 1906. 

The leading article in this number is by our old time con- 
tributor, Mr. Eldon Best, called the “Nursery Songs.” None of 
them are translated, and so’ we cannot pronounce as to their 
value in a literary point of view. 

The Maori Bird Names are described by Rev. H. W. Wil- 
liams, M. A. 

The ancient Maori was a close observer of nature, but was 
not skilled in ornithology. The names are divided into about 
100 classes, and seem to refer to the different birds. 

The Polynesian Society has continued now fifteen years and 
is in a very vigorous condition at present. 


Ecypt ExpLoraTION Funp. Archeological Report, 1905-1906, 
F. D. Griffith, M. A. London, 37 Russell street. 
Excavations at Dier E] Bahari have been carried on during 

the last year. A shrine has been found with its goddess, a cow 

of natural size, made of sandstone. On the right side is a boy 
being suckled. On the neck is a cartouch of Amenophis II. It 
is said to be the finest statue of its kind ever found. Notice is 
given of the work which Prof. Breasted has done, with a full 
appreciation. Also the publications of Prof. Von Bissing, of 

Edman, and Seton Karr. 

The memoir or biography of Champollion is also noticed. 
All race distinctions are ignored and the co-operation of archz- 
ologists is recognized. Prof. Flinders Petrie has made some re- 
markable discoveries. It appears that the Hiksos were archers 
and a nomadic people, and they imported black incised and buff 
painted pottery from Egypt. 
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The Semitic source of the people is shown by the early por- 
trait at Beni Hassen. The thoroughbreu norse of the Arab ‘breed, 
probably came from Lybia as the original horse. 


DISCOVERIES OF THE AcTs OF PAUL. The various discoveries have. 
been made which prove the genuineness of the Acts of Paul 
as giveri.in the New Testament. 

Among these were the apocryphal gospel of Peter, discovered 

.in 80 or 81. Mrs. Lewis’ discovery of the earliest “Syriac Gos- 
pel,” Robinson’s “Fragment of the Old Acts of John.” 

The new sayings or Logia of Jesus, the Shepherd, teaching of 
the Apostles. The Apocalypse of Peter. The spurious corre- 
spondence between Paul and the Church of Corinth. The Ephe- 
sian Fragment mentioned by Hippolytus. 

The Fragments describe the events of Paul’s life in Antioch, 
Iconium, Corinth, Philippi and Rome. These constitute the list. 
But the origin of the fragments and spurious “Acts” is un- 
known. 


THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 

By George Grant Maccurdy. 

The opening paper was on the French dialects in Canada, by 
Prof. Rivard. Sig. Leopold Batres describes his excavation at 
Teotihuacon. Dr. George Grant Maccurdy dealt with the “rma- 
dillo motive in the ancient ceramic art of Chiriqui. Father Mor- 
ice read a paper on the position of women among the Tinne. Prof. 
Franz Boaz discussed the ethnological problems in Canada. Other 
papers read were: The Iroquois, by Abbe J. A. Forbes. The Lan- 
guage of the Tinne, by Father Le Goff. The manners and cus- 
toms of the Hocelags at the time of Jacques Cartier. 


THE ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF EARLY AMERICAN History. Re- 
produced under the auspices of the American Historical As- 
sociation. Gen. Ed. J. Franklin Jameson, Phd. LL. D. 
The Northmen—Columbus and Cabot, 985-1503. Spanish E.x- 
plorers in Southern United States, 1528-1543. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1907. 

The Sagas may be classed as the original narratives of early 
American history, for they deal with the voyages to Viniand. 
They carry us back to pre-Columbian times, 

The Norse colonists in Greenland found no natives there, 
only vestiges of them.. It is probable that they came in contact 
with the Algonquin, the Micmac and Beothu Indians. 

To read the Sagas, then is to read the first chapter in the 
history of America. 

The next chapter is given by the Journal of the First Voyage 
of Columbus. A journal which occupies 188 pages. The second 
voyage occupies 30 pages. The third voyage occupies just 100 
pages, and the voyage of John Cabot occupies 10 pages. 
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These are the original sources from which the earliest Amer- 
ican history must always be drawn, for nothing else has been 
found which can give us any information im reference to the 
people who dwelt here unless we go to prehistoric archeology 
for our evidence. It is therefore with the greatest interest we 
are permittd to take up a volume which gives to us the narra- 
tive of the different voyages as written by the voyagers them- 
selves. 

Of course it is understood that the most striking incidents 
in the narratives have been told over and over again, and there 
is no American history which does not refer to the scenes which 
are described in the original journals. 

The Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States in- 
cludes the narrative of Cabeca de Vaca, the expedition of Her- 
nando De Soto and the expedition of Coronado. 

The first brings before us a view of the region between 
Florida and the mouth of the Mississippi, and from that point 
to the great plains of the west. ; 

The second brings us also across the same region, but includes 
the great plains of the interior and the remarkable dwellings of 
the Pueblos. 

The mysterious region of Quivira is sotight for, and is found, 
but it does not prove to be as interesting as the region already 
traversed for Quivira was only a desert country. 

The early English and French voyages bring us into contact 
with a region which had already been discovered by Columbus, 
and by the Norsemen before him. 

Cartier’s first three voyages bring. us into acquaintance with 
all the region situated on the St. Lawrence river as far west as 
the Sault Ste. Marie. The early English voyages commence 
in 1536 and end in 1608. They make us acquainted with New 
Foundland and the West Indies. 

Sir Francis Drake reaches the California coast after having 
passed around Cape Horn. 

It is a positive luxury to read the volumes, whether one :takes 
them in a series or strikes upon any particular locality or period. 
The only thing that has been omitted is the re-publication of 
the early maps which were made by the voyagers and discov- 
erers. If the publishers could reproduce a volume of maps which 
could accompany the three volumes, they would add very greatly 
to the value of the series and could bring before the eye the 
progress of discovery which would be even more comprehen- 
sive than the letter press, as valuable and interesting as that is. 
The firm, Charles Scribner's Sons, deserve a great deal of praise 
for bringing out these volumes. 

The most important point about these books is that the very 
best translations have been used. : 
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Mr. Geo. Parker Winship is the translator of Castenada. 
Mrs. Fannie Bandelier is the translator of Cabeca de Vaca. The 
Smith’s translation of Hernando de Soto has been used. The 
Hakluyt’s translation has been used in the first volume. 

The volumes are all printed in large type with ample space 
for table of contents and index. They are well bound and would 
prove an addition to any library, and what is more important is 
that they present a birds eye view of the continent, the natural 
scenery, and the people who formerly dwelt in it. Both North 
and South America are included, but the greatest interest is con- 
centrated*upon North America. 


AMERIGO Vespucci. Harper Bros., 1907. New York; London. 

This volume is a continuation of the one on Columbus. 
There is a chapter in it given to Vespucci’s debatable voyage, 
and another upon his second voyage, which will be read with 
interest. 

It is believed that Herrara was the first to accuse Vespucci 
of artfully and wilfully falsifying in his narrative, with a view 
of stealing from Columbus the honor of being the discoverer of 
America. The author seems to think that the second voyage 
really took place and that the honor bestowed upon the voyager 
was well bestowed. 

Both volumes are valuable, very interesting, and well illus- 
trated. 

CoLuMBUS—THE Discoverer, Frederick A. Ober. Harper & 

Bros., publishers. New York; London; 1906. 

The history of Columbus is never old and never new, but is 
always interesting. Mr. Ober has brought out the facts in a very 
interesting manner. One chapter describes how Columbus be- 
came an Admiral. Another describes where the flag ship was 
wrecked. The return voyage and triumphal journey are de- 
scribed. The second voyage and the first settlement form the 
subject of another chapter. The subjugation of the Indians an- 
other. The volume contains a beautiful picture of the landing at 
Quanahani, and another representing the return of Columbus 
from his first voyage. 

Cosmos, THE SouL AND Gop. By C. L. Arnold. A. C. McClurg 

& Co. 

The keynote of this book is given in the introduction. 

The author says: “All the sciences are attempts to know 
certain portions or phases of nature or the physical world.” 
“In the physical world unseen forces make themselves mani- 
fest.” Among the primeval cosmogonies those of the Semitic 
races, are alone worthy of any consideration. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to trace the unifying principle. ‘The beginnings of anima! 
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life are unicelular organisms, but what the process was which 

introduced the human soul, is a problem too difficult for ordi- 

nary mortals. The individualizing principle is very vague and 
does riot reveal immortality. 

RELIGIONS, ANCIENT AND MopERN. Ancient Britain and Ireland; 
Ancient Scandinavia. Archibald Constable & Co., publishers, 
London ; 1906. 
These little books, which sell for one shilling, contain brief 

summaries of the Ancient Religions which prevailed both in 

Scandinavia and in Great Britain. 

The first, represents Thor, as the son of Odin and Earth. 
‘Odin is called the All-Father, because he is the father of all the 
Gods, but Thor was the God of War, for to him were assigned 
all those who were slain in battle. Art and poetry were attrib- 
uted to Odin. The worship of Frey was very popular in Nor- 
way. Heimdall was the warden of Gods. There were five chief 
Divinities of the Gauls, which resembled those of the Greeks. 
But the gods of the Britons and Celts were very different, for 
they were the personification of the Nature powers. It is, how- 
ever, very interesting to trace the analysis between them and 
the books will be prized highly by those who are studying the 
subject. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE New TEstTAMENT. Prof. Bernhard 
Weiss, D. D. Funk & Wagnalls Co., publishers. New York; 
London ; 1906. 

This commentary on the New Testament is confined mainly 
to Matthew and Mark. 

The introduction gives a short history of the manner in which 
the ‘ Gospels were transmitted from the time of the Apostles to 
a later date. The reason for placing the different epistles after 
the Gospel are also given. 

The value of the book to archzologists consists in the fact 
that it connects theology with the geography. 


Ewa—A TALE or Korea. W. Arthur Noble; 1906. Eaton & 
Maines, New York. 
This story of Korea seems to have been written for the pur- 
pose of bringing out a description of the island and the country. 
The scene is, however, too far away to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Possibly the story may awake an interest in the country 
and so help on the cause of missions. 


ANALES DEL Museo NACIONAL DE Mexico. Sigunda Epoca, Mex- 
ico. Imprenta del Museo Nacional. 
This pamphlet contains a description of the geological. for- 
mations of Mexico, including the stratified rocks, the great steg- 
lamites, the caves, with their overhanging crystaline, and varied 
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stalactite roofs, and many other peculiarities which are illustrated 
by maps and plates. 
THE UNIverRsAL KinsuHip. J. Howard Moore. Chas. H. Kerr 


& Co., 56 5th Avenue, Chicago; 1906. 

The author of this book says: “Nearly all animals from 
mollusk to men, reason—not once or twice in a lifetime, but 
the most of them every day and every hour of their existence. 

In fact, it would be impossible for any animal addicted to 
moving about and with a delicate and easily wrecked organism, 
to long survive in a world like this, without that elasticity. of ac- 
tion, which reason alone can impart. When wild geese are feed- 
ing there is said to be always one of them that acts as sentinel. 
When it has acted awhile, it gives the bird next to it, a sharp 
peck, and utters a querulous kind of cry, and the second one 
takes its turn. 
takes its turn. “This is prudence, which is a form of reason.” 
“The members of his tribe are to the savage for the most part, 
his kinspeople.” To the ancient Greeks there was two classes of 
people in the world: Greeks and Barbarians. The Chinese called 
their ‘country the “Flower Kingdom.” 

The people of Spain look upon themselves much the same way. 

Altruism is just as “Natural as egoism. There are the same 
reasons for the recognition by human beings of ethical relations 
to non-human beings as there are among human beings for the 
ethical relations among themselves.” 

“The doctrine of ‘Universal Kinship’ is not a new one. It 
was taught by Buddha 2,400 years ago.” 

These quotations will give an idea as to what the book con- 
tians. 

COLLECTIONS OF THE STATE HistorIcAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN. 
Edited by Reuben Goldthwait, LL. D. Vol. XVI. 1902. 
Vol. XVII. 1906. 

The first yolume contains an old portrait of Marquette, from 
an oil painting, which was discovered in Montreal in 1897. It 
is the only portrait in existence and is very interesting, whether 
genuine or not. 

Those who have read about this famous missionary and ex- 
plorer naturally look for a different face, and yet there is noth- 
ing inconsistent in the belief that it is genuine. 

Several other full page plates are given in this volume. The 
second volume treats of the posts established among the Sioux. 
The war between the Foxes and the Sioux; and the aid of the 
Winnebagoes against the Foxes. The fate of the Foxes. This 
all comes under the title of “The French Regime in Wisconsin,” 
but is a very valuable contribution to history from original 
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sources. It is expected that Vol. XVIII will contain the remain- 
der of the French papers which may have an important bearing 
upon the history of this State. 


ScIENTIFIC CONFIRMATIONS OF OLD TESTAMENT History. Geo. 
Frederic Wright, D. D., F. G. I. A. 


This book reverses the order of history and of the Bible, as 
it commences with the witness of the Old Testament, passes on 
to the middle and later Jewish history. Gives a chapter to 
Israel in Egypt. Another to the Exodus and then devotes 12 
chapters to the Deluge, and concludes with a chapter on Genesis 
and sciences. The title would have been as appropriate if it had 
been “History of the Deluge,” according to the Old Testament 
and Sciences. Two hundred and eighty pages are devoted to 
this subject and 158 to other topics, such as the Exodus and 
the physical geography of Palestine. The author thinks that the 
three great miracles, such as the falling of the walls of Jericho, 
the parting of the waters of the Jordan and the Destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah were not miracles at all, but were results 
of such natural causes as earthquakes, land slides, etc. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIvErsity STUDIES IN HISTORICAL AND POLIT- . 


IcAL Science. J. M. Vincent. J. H. Hollander. W. W. 

Willoughby. Internal Taxation in the Philippines, by John S. 

Hood. ; 

This pamphlet, containing forty-five pages, describing the old 
system of taxation and coinage compared with the new. 

For many years commerce with the Philippine Islands hav 
been cursed with a heterogeneous silver—Spanish and Mexican 
piso; with silver and copper coins of neighboring countries, and 
hammered copper pieces from the mountain tribes. 

THE. PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. XXIII.. 3d Session. Third meeting, March 14, 1906. 
The first article is by Prof. A. H. Joyce, D. D., on Unpub- 

lished Hittite Inscriptions in the Museum at Constantinople. Il- 

lustrated with three plates. 

Another article on two Kabalistic planetary charts, by E. J. 

Pelcher. Rae 
Astronomers conceive the universe as consisting of ten con- 

centric spheres, each being under the influence of ten emana- 

tions of the absolute. The-spheres were as follows: The sphere 
of the Zodiac, the sphere of Saturn, of Jupiter, of Mars, of the 

Sun, of Venus, of Mercury, of the Moon, of the Mundane Sphere. 
Another article describes two figures of idols found near the 

South Temple at Made Hafa. The society is one of the most 

learned and at the same time the most vigorous in Great Britain. 
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NEw ZEALAND GEOLOGICAL SurvEY. The Geology of the Hoko- 
toka Sheet—North Westland Quadrangle, by James Mackin- 
tosh Bell, M. A., Ph. D., F. R. G. S., assisted by Colin Fraser, 


M. Se. 

This bulletin is in folio form and contains twenty-four full 
page plates and one hundred pages of letter press. 

It describes the geology and topography of a portion of New 
Zealand, and gives a very good idea of the character of the coun- 
try. One who has read about Australia as a great island in the 
South Pacific, can hardly realize how much of it is occupied by 
mountains which are even now almost inaccessible. The plates. 
show this, and the letterpress increases the impression. 

It appears that the grasses grow to a very considerable height 
in the valleys. There are Alpine passes which lead from the scat- 
tered settlements to the large and prosperous towns on the fertile 
plains. There are three types of lakes, some of them surrounded 
by irregular glaziers, debris, bordered by an old sea beach; others 
ice-formed ponds, lying in the glazier drift; swamps, consisting 
of hard, boulder glaziel clay. There are passes and saddles, the 
saddles being the seats covered with grass—the horns being the 
mountain tops. There are coastal plains, with outlying moun- 
tains. There are flood plains with distant mountains and high 
summits with surrounding valleys, in which the clouds still lin- 
ger. The upper slopes are precipitous, broken and rocky, and 
without vegetation. The summits are everywhere patched with 
snow. The geological history is made up of sandstones, gran- 
wackers and argellites. Coal-bearing rocks, cretations and Fu- 
shany age. Other places where the rocks of the ancient land have 
disappeared, though they were chiefly granite, the sedementary 
rocks being derived from them. The thickness of the sediment 
is difficult to measure. 

In the upper cretation and early tertiary times thick beds of 
congtoneates, grits, sandstone and coal were formed, with beds of 
limestone on top of the coal measures. 

The mountains rose to magnificent heights and the glaziation 
reached immense proportions. In Myocene times clays and sand- 
stone became one thousand feet thick. 

In early pleiocene times the glaciers made great advance. 

The rivers flowed from beneath the ice and deposited fluviatile 
material. ° 

This is a very brief summary of a descriptive pamphlet which 
has been prepared by such able geologists as James Mackintosh 
Bell, F. R. G. S., and Colin Fraser, M. Sc. Nothing is said about 
the archaeological history of the country. It is purely a geologi- 
cal report. 
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